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THE 

NEPTUNE AT THE GOLDEN HORN. 



CHAPTER I. 

EXPLANATIONS, 



THOSE of our friends who have thus far 
sailed with us on the "Neptune" will, we trust, 
be glad to continue the voyage. 

As new-comers may like to take passage 
in our noble vessel, we will introduce them to 
the boat's company with a hearty welcome, 

A few old "tars" are employed to man 
the ship. Mr. Lawrence, or "The Admiral" as 
he has been named by his special friends, at- 
tends to the general management of affairs, 
being assisted by professors and teachers who 
have charge of a company of boys travelling for 
general improvement. A few ladies and their 
daughters, relatives of the officers, are also in* 
eluded in the number of those on board. They 
have already spe.it some months visiting places 
of interest in Europe, as already dsscxW^ v&> 
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2 THE NEPTUNE 

''The Neptune Outward Bound/' and "The 
Neptune Afloat." They are now nearing the 
coasts of Asia, where fresh wonders await them 
at the " Golden Horn/ 



CHAPTER II. 



A DISCOVERY, AND THE RESULT (JF IT. 

" HURRAH ! hurrah ! middies, I've made a 
discovery," shouted Will Ledley, one morning, 
as he rushed to the deck after breakfast." 

"What is it? what is it?" was echoed and 
reechoed from all sides. 

41 What would you give to know ? Guess 
a little while first," he added in a tantalizing 
tone, as he sprang up and down the rigging in 
his excitement. 

" Well, I'll say some new specimen," said 
young Fairchild, a blue-eyed, fair-haired lad, 
the " baby middy," as he was called, being the 
youngest of the company. 

" No, no, you little Dot, didn't hit the nail 
that time/ 1 

" Maybe a mine of gold down in the sea," 
chimed in Fred; "you've been diving so much 
lately, I shouldn't be surprised at anything you 
might bring up." 
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AT THE GOLDEN HORN. 3 

"You missed it, too, Fred ; try again." 

".A new way to dodge your lessons/' sug- 
gested Jim Welcher, for to say the truth, young 
Ledley, though quick and bright, was so fond of 
fun, that he often showed more skill in es- 
caping his class hours than it required to 
have been prepared for them. 

" That's true, Jim , I have found out some 
new ways of slipping through tight places in 
lessons that are too much for my poor brains, 
but that's not the discovery I've just made. 
Will you all give it up ? — you might as well. . 
for I know you can't guess it." 

11 If that's the case," said Jim, "the sooner 
we do so the sooner we'll find out — so you can 
tell us at once, without any more ceremony." 

Will looked around at first, as if to see who 
were on deck, then lowering his tone, he said : 

" None of the Lawrence family are here. 
I wanted to make sure of that first. Now, 
boys, I'll tell you my secret, but you must 
promise first to keep it ; there is no harm in it, 
so you needn't be afraid." 

"All right, Ledley well promise," ex. 
claimed Fred. 

" Well, I happened to hear Helen Lawrence 
tell May Prescott that the 27th of October 
would be her father s birthday ; they were 
planning something to make tot Yvvrcv. \ 
didn't stop to hear what it was. IYvys va ^t^ 
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17th, so we've ten days before that time. 
The Admiral has been a good friend to us all, 
and I thought we might get up some kind of a 
celebration in honor of that day, to show him 
that we don't forget his kindness. What do 
you say to it, boys?" 

"The very thing, Will ! Just what we'd 
like ! We're in for it, heart and soul ! Let's 
make a grand affair of it," were the responses 
from all quarters. 

" But what shall we do ? We ought to have 
some plan. What do you say, Sam Jones?" 
asked Will Ledley. 

" Why, we haven't any time to talk it over 
now, boys, for there goes Don to strike the 
eight bells, but we'll come here this afternoon 
after lessons are over. Each one can give his 
own plan, and out of them all, I guess we shall 
make something that will please the Ad- 
miral—" 

" All right, Sam," replied Will — " now for 
study — of course, we'll say nothing about this 
to any one." Then the middies hastened away 
for their books, and were soon hard at work. 

The afternoon found them all on deck, 
each eager to make his plans known. Many sug- 
gestions were made, the various proposals dis- 
cussed, and finally it was agreed that as they 
would soon reach Constantinople, the pur- 
chases could be made there. Mr. Prescott 
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might invite the Admiral to go ashore on the 
eve of the 27th, and spend the night there, 
which would give those on board the Neptune 
an opportunity to make all the preparations 
they desired. 

" Then in the morning/' said Sam Jones, 
" we can escort Mr. Lawrence back to the ship." 

" Yes, indeed/' continued Fred, " and if we 
have it a surprise for Mrs. Lawrence, too, it 
will be all the better, for I have just found out 
that by a lucky coincidence, the 27th will also 
be their * Silver Jubilee/ so we, must make a 
grand affair of it, no mistake." 

"That's so," said Jim Welcher, "for 
they'll never have another Silver Jubilee, I'm 
sure. We'll fix up old Neptune in his best 
trim, with gay flags, arches, flowers, wreaths, 
and all sorts of fine things — and — " 

"Then, of course, we must have some nice 
presents for the Admiral," interrupted Fred. 

" To be sure, but we can decide about 
those better when we see what is to be had in 
Constantinople," chimed in Will. Some more 
discussion followed, which was at length cut 
short by the bells for supper. On succeeding 
days, at intervals, their plans were more fully 
developed. Mrs. Prescott and Miss Percy, 
being admitted among the counsellors, readily 
promised any assistance in their power, besides 
making many valuable suggestions. 



THE NEPTUNE 



Bravely and steadily the good old Neptune 
kept on her course towards the former capital 
of the great Eastern Empire, and on the eve 
of the 23d October had cleared the Sea of' Mar- 
mora, and as they entered the famous harbor, 
"The Golden Horn," the last rays of the set- 
ting sun gilded the top of minaret, tower, and 
crescent, which meet the eye in every direction. 
They cast anchor that night, preferring to remain 
where they were, so that they might fully en- 
joy the entrance to the city in the morning. 

The early dawn found nearly all on deck. 
The capital seemed built on a sort of penin- 
sula, formed by the Golden Horn, the Mar- 
mora and Black Seas, which of course gave it 
an admirable position for trade, both with the 
East and West. 

" I don't wonder, father," said Fred, " that 
Constantinople has always been such a great 
city, although now, I suppose, it is not half so 
magnificent as when the Romans held it. * 

" No, Fred, the present city cannot be at all 
compared with the ancient one, or rather with 
what it was in former years/' 

" But what do you suppose, sir, is the cause 
of the change? 1 ' asked young Ledley, 

" It is probably owing to the nature of the 
people who live there; they are inclined to be 
indolent, fond of pleasure more than of a great 
name, and so attached to their own views and 
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customs, that it is very difficult to introduce 
improvements of any .kind." 

" I suppose their religion has something to 
do with it, too, father ; don't you think so ?" in- 
quired May. 

" Yes, dear, very likely, for it teaches them 
to seek pleasure wherever they can find it, 
without regard to the means employed," 

" But didn't the Romans love pleasure, 
too, when they held the city ?" asked Helen. 

" Oh ! yes," replied Mr. Prescott, " but their 
idea of it differed very much from that of the 
Turks; they thought it consisted in gaining 
great glory and renown as a nation by wonder- 
ful victories and exploits in war, and acquir- 
ing fame as orators or statesmen. But the 
Turks imagined the greatest happiness could 
be secured by leading an easy, luxurious life, 
with as little effort or self-denial as possible, 
having nothing to do but eat, drink, and be 
merry." 

" If that is the idea of the Turks now," said 
May, " I don't believe their city can be very 
grand." 

" But come, May, and take the glass," ex- 
claimed Will ; " it looks finely from here." 

"That may be," rejoined the Admiral, 
who had come on deck ; " but wait until we 
land, then I think you will change your mind ; 
at least, if all is true that I have heard." 
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Just then the pilot whom they had sig- 
nalled appeared, and taking his position at the 
wheel, orders were given to weigh anchor, 
sailors and middies at their post prepared to 
obey the commands of their guide, and the 
noble vessel rode quickly into the harbor, where 
she was safely anchored. Our friends had now 
a better opportunity to view Constantinople. 
As they were entering the port, the beauty of 
the surrounding landscape seemed almost to 
exceed that which had so charmed them in the 
famous Bay of Naples: but as they drew 
nearer to the city, their anticipations of pleas- 
ure were doomed to disappointment, for it 
seemed hardly presentable — much less attrac- 
tive. 

"If this is the way it's going to be," said 
May, in a sad, disappointed tone, as a cloud 
shadowed her usually bright face, " it would 
be better for us to remain at the entrance of 
the 'Golden Horn,' for the view there is as 
lovely as anything can be." 

"Don't decide so quickly, Dumpy," inter- 
rupted Fred, in one of his tantalizing tones ; 
" you may be so charmed with Constantinople 
when you are fairly in it, that you will ' want to 
stay there always,' as you have a few times be- 
fore, I believe," he added, pinching her cheek 
as if to make his words more impressive. 

41 Perhaps it may turn out that way, Fred, 
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though I don't think so," was the laughing reply. 

" But really, May, have you decided where 
you will take up yoyr quarters for life?" con- 
tinued the provoking boy. 

" Yes, Mr. Prescott," was the response, in a 
tone of great dignity ; " I have decided this very 
moment." 

"Well, where is it?" 

" What would you give to know ?" 

"Oh! anything and everything, for it's 
really worth knowing." 

"Then I'll tell you, by all means, since it 
will give you so much pleasure. It is just the 
very spot where I know you would never come 
to torment me, and I could be sure of having 
a little peace." 

" Now, my dear, sweet, little sister, you 
know very well you don't mean anything of 
the kind, for you couldn't get along without 
me." 

"Try it, and see if I couldn't." 

"Who would take you round to seethe 
fine places? make boxes for your specimens — 
help you when you are in a tight fix at your 
lessons, take your part when you are abused, 
and help you out of all your troubles?" 

" Oh ! I'd manage some way, you may be 
sure. Do you think you are the only person 
left in the world ? Why, there are lots and lots 
of people besides Fred Prescott" 
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" Arc you sure of it, May ? That may be, 
but after all just own up that you can't do with- 
out me, and I won't tease you again till — " 

41 Till next time, I suppose," interrupted 
May, laughing; " I wouldn't trust you longer 
than that, sure and certain." 

44 Try me, any way, for a while, and see." 

44 Well, I'll give in then, that you are good 
to me once in awhile, but to tell you the truth, 
I am a little afraid of your kindness some- 
times, for it seems as if it is was most always 
when you wanted me to do something for 
you." 

"That's only fair, Dumpy, and goes to 
prove how really good I am to pay you in 
advance — " 

44 I just believe you are fishing for some- 
thing now, or you wouldn't coax so much ; but 
I'll be on the watch after this, and look out for 
your tricks — " 

" What makes your cheeks so rosy, May?" 
asked the Admiral, who had just then joined 
them — the color deepened even still more as 
she hesitated, hardly knowing what to say. 
Fred gallantly came to her relief and replied : 

44 1 was only trying to convince her, sir, that 
I was the best brother in the world to her — " 

"And won't she believe it ?" 

44 1 guess she believes it, but won't own it — " 

44 1 would own it quick enough, Admiral, if 
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lie would give me a little peace sometimes, for 
his greatest delight seems to be to tease me — " 
And for a moment May looked as if she was in 
earnest, spite of the merry twinkle lurking in 
her eye. 

"Oh! well, my dear, you can't expect 
much else from boys; that's a part of their 
nature, and you have to make the best of it. 
I know it's pretty hard sometimes, but try not 
to show you care for it, and half your trouble 
will be oven — " 

" Come now, May, let's make up and be 
good friends ; I promise not to be too hard on 
you," said Fred. 

The noble-hearted child could not resist 
the appeal of her brother and soon they were 
laughing and chatting together as merrily 'as 
if nothing had happened. 

" Now for Constantinople !" exclaimed 
Will Ledley, as the ship's boats were lowered for 
those who intended to form the first party for 
a tour of discovery through the city. " Who's 
going ?" 

"The Admiral has detailed only four or 
five middies for this trip," replied Sam Jones. 

" Why so ?" asked two or three in a tone 
of disappointment, for all were eager to land. 
" Do you know anything about it, Alf ?'' 

" Yes ; father says we'd never find our- 
selves or each other either, it taot^ Vta&\fi&-fe- 
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dozen went at first ; for the city is fixed in such 
a sort of jumble-together way, that if you 
once get in there alone, you might as well say 
good-bye to all your friends, for there wouldn't 
be the shadow of a chance that you'd ever see 
them again." 

" Then I suppose the Admiral and a few 
others will try their luck first, and if all's right 
with them, we can follow suit." 

"Just so, Ledley," replied Sam. "I think 
Don is going as guide; he has been there many 
times before, and though he tells most mar- 
vellous stories about being lost, even dead and 
buried there, I believe, yet now he says he 
knows every inch of the way." 

" I suppose he understands enough of the 
gibberish they speak to act as interpreter," 
continued Alfred. 

"Very likely, for according to his own 
account, he can speak all the languages, living 
and dead, past, present, and future, for all I 
know," rejoined Will. 

" I believe you, Will," replied Sam ; " for it 
seems as if no one ever had such a powerful 
imagination as he. There is no wonderful ad- 
venture or exploit that ever was or could be 
done, which he has not himself experienced, 
only in a still more remarkable fashion." 

" But after all," interrupted Alfred, " I be- 
lieve there is some foundation for his stories, 
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for I have heard father say he had been told 
by two or three captains with whom Don sailed 
that he has led a very adventurous life, and 
had many wonderful escapes, though to be 
sure it is natural for him to color up his yarns 
a little now and then, to make them sound all the 
better." 

" He wouldn't be a real live sailor, if he 
didn't," interrupted May. " But see, Fred, 
the ship's boats are ready for all who are to 

go." 

The Admiral, Dr. Harris, Don, and three of 
the elder middies were in the first boat, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Prescott, Captain Ingles, Sam, 
and two other middies. Those who remained 
on board the Neptune watched them until they 
had nearly reached the shore, and then turned 
their attention to the scenes around the vessel. 
On all sides shipping from every part of the 
world seemed to crowd the harbor. They 
looked eagerly at the various flags fluttering 
gayly in the breeze, hoping to recognize among 
them all the dear old stars and stripes, dearer 
now than ever, when so far from their father- 
land. They looked long and wistfully, but it 
seemed as if every other nation waved its flag, 
their own only wanting a representative. As 
May, Helen, Miss Percy, and some of the mid- 
dies were leaning over the ouarter-railin**, the 
former said : 
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" I don't believe our flag is there after all. 
I'm so sorry, but let us try and find out from 
those we see, what nations are represented by 
them." 

44 Do you know anything about the flags of 
the different countries, May ?" asked Helen. 

44 No, not much, but when we were at 
Liverpool, and in the Bay of Naples, Fred told 
me something about them. Let me see if I 
have forgotten." 

" Well, now, what vessel is that near us 
carrying a flag with two swords crossed on it 
and a crescent on one side ?" 

" Oh, that's from Japan ; it looks as if they 
were in for war. That one near it — red, with 
a white elephant — is from Siam. The green one 
with three half moons is from Morocco : one 
of the crescents in front of the other two ; it is 
just like that from Tripoli, only one of the 
"moons is below instead of before the others.'* 

44 Oh, look at that beautiful flag over there, 
a little to the west of the Siam ship ; it is the 
one with a peacock, its tail spread," exclaimed 
Helen. " Do you know to what nation it be- 
longs ?" 

44 No, indeed, but the people have fanciful 
taste any way ; perhaps Miss Percy can tell us." 

"I think that ship is from Burmah,*' was 
the reply, "and the one next, red field 
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with three crescents arranged like the Morocco 
flag, with a star in front of each, is from Egypt." 

*' See that flaming yellow one with blue 
and white points around the edge : I believe 
that is the Chinese, isn't it, Miss Percy ?" asked 
May. 

" Yes, dear, the flag of India is similar, only 
it is a lighter field with red and white edge." 

" There is one with blue and white stripes 
and a star in the corner : it makes me think a, 
little of our own/' sighed May, a little mourn- 
fully. 

"That is Montevideo, dear," said Miss 
Percy 

" Oh ! look, look," suddenly exclaimed 
Helen seizing the glass, and pointing to a 
vessel just entering the harbor ; " oh, dear ! I 
hope I am not mistaken. Yes ! yes ! it is, it is 
our own dear flag, stars, stripes, and all. How 
glad I am, now I feel really at home." Miss 
Percy and May in turn took the glass, and sure 
enough a real American vessel was entering the 
port. They called some of the ship's com- 
pany, and when within hailing distance 
signalled her ; she quickly returned the salute, 
and soon one of her boats was alongside the 
Neptune. The second mate, purser, and two 
sailors came or board. Theirs was a sailing 
vessel direct from New York, out for a three 
years' cruise. They expected to tetcv^\x\ *>otc\s. 
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weeks at Constantinople, engaged in trade, 
principally to obtain foreign fruits, olive oil, 
sardine?, and sponge. The usual hospitalities on 
shipboard were kindly offered them, after 
which they took leave, having obtained the 
promise of a visit the following day from the 
Admiral and some of his officers. 

Lessons and other duties occupied our 
friends until eve, when Mr. Lawrence with his 
companions returned from their trip to the 
city. They seemed very tired, and said little 
until after supper, when as nearly all assembled 
in the cabin, Helen began : " Come, pa, tell us 
about your visit — what did you see? where did 
you go ? how do you like it ? what does the 
city look like ? and — " 

" Supposing, my dear, you ask one ques- 
tion at a time ; I will be more sure to answer 
them then. First, what did I see ? Why a little 
of everything and not much of anything. The 
fact is, wt were so confused when we entered 
the city, at the clatter and jargon of the 
people, with the tumble-down appearance of 
everything generally, that it was some time 
before I could find my ideas, and come to my 
senses sufficiently to tell where I was, or what 
I should do." 

" If it had not have been for Don," said 
Hal Foster, "I do not know what we should 
have done. I fear you would never have seen 
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us again, for I am sure we never could have 
gone through the city by ourselves/* 

"As it was,' continued Dave, "the old 
sailor was put to his wits* end more than 
once. I could see that plainly, though he was 
too sharp to tell us so." 

"But after all, I wouldn't have missed the 
trip for a great deal,*' rejoined Hal. " We saw 
so many odd, queer people and things that we 
were well paid for our trouble." 

"What were they?' asked May eagerly; 
" do tell us all about them, Hal." 

"As we were near the landing, the villas 
on the hills around the city added much to the 
natural beauty of the city. We were told that 
the natives, having the custom of building their 
country seats in the suburbs of Constantinople, 
gradually formed little villages, which haa so 
much increased in size as to become even 
cities themselves, of which there were about 
fifteen around Constantinople. ,, 

" From what I could see," said the Ad- 
miral, " I believe I would prefer a residence in 
one of them to even the finest quarters in the 
Sultan's Palace." 

" Indeed, I would, by all odds," remarked 
Hal, "though we could only judge of them at 
a distance. The city seemed to be divided into 
different quarters, each one allotted to_the 
various nations who live there," 
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"Why, father," exclaimed Helen, "I 
thought only the Turks lived in Constanti- 
nople/' 

" That is a general name given to all the 
inhabitants, but you will find Greeks in one 
quarter, Armenians in another, here the 
Franks, there the Jews, among whom there is 
a sprinkling of Hindoos, Arabians, Persians, 
Circassians, and many other nations, giving a 
still greater variety to the confused mixture of 
people and tongues. ' 

" I couldn't but wonder as I walked through 
the city," said Dave, " if the scene at the Tower 
of Babel, after the confusion of languages, 
might not have resembled the jargon constantly 
filling my ears. It could not have been much 
worse, at any rate — I believe I would rather live 
in an insane asylum than at Constantinople." % 

" As there were of course Americans among 
the * tribes represented,' said Hal, " we hunted 
up our own countrymen first, and a good hunt 
we had, I can tell you. The streets are not 
even named, much less numbered, and besides 
so crooked, that I cannot understand how the 
city was ever laid out, if indeed it has been at 
all, for it looks as if the early settlers might 
have sent a steam engine — if such an article 
were known to them — flying through the land 
without an engineer, and wherever it made a 
path, that was called a street/' 
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"That's exactly so, Hal,- 1 rejoined Mr 
Prescott, " and when we commenced our search 
for Americans, were told to follow two or 
three streets to the right, one to the left, two 
to the north, and so on ; this would have been 
troublesome enough to remember, but it was 
still worse when we came to a place where 
three or four of these lanes or alleys met or 
crossed each other zigzag fashion : then which 
was right or left, north or south, it would be 
hard to tell. So, finding we made but little 
progress, Don engaged one of the lazy-look- 
ing fellows lounging at a bazaar to act as guide, 
and at length after much more rambling up 
and down, in and out of the dirty streets, we 
came to a place near the outskirts of the city, 
which .seemed so much like a paradise that we 
almost shouted for joy.*' 

" What was it, father? I should think you 
would have been so disheartened before, that 
you could not have had courage to go on." 

" It was the American quarter of the town — 
and though rather limited, according to our 
ideas of freedom and space, yet the fresh green 
grass and bright flowers peeping from between 
the shrubbery and shade trees, gave an invit- 
ing appearance to the whole place." 

"How glad you must have been," ex* 
claimed Fred, "to find such a pleasant spot." 

" Yes, indeed, Fred, we were, I can assure 
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you,' 5 remarked the Admiral, " Being certain 
of a welcome now, we dismissed our guide 
without further ceremony, and were most cor- 
dially received by our countrymen. As soon as 
we uttered the first^sentence. ' We are Ameri- 
cans from New York,' Mr. C, the gentleman 
of the house, quickly replied : * That is enough : 
come in, one and all; you could not have done 
me a greater favor than to call, and now you 
must accept the hospitality of our quarters dur- 
ing your stay in the city.' " 

" The other Americans were not long in 
hearing of our arrival, and soon many had as- 
sembled in the court-yard, for the house could 
not conveniently contain us all," said Mr. Pres- 
cott. 4t They laughed heartily when we related 
our adventures through the city, and said we 
must not form our impression of Constantino- 
ple from the places we had seen, for although 
it was not very presentable at the best, yet they 
thought our opinion might be more favor- 
able, if we visited other parts of it. The after- 
noon was somewhat advanced before we ar- 
rived, and when refreshments had been served, 
we found there would not be sufficient time to 
make any further visits through the city." 

*• I guess," exclaimed May, "you were 
glad enough to stay there, for you must have 
been so tired." 

"Indeed we were," replied her father. 
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" Our new acquaintances seemed so kind and 
cordial, that they would hardly permit us to 
leave, wishing we could remain some days with 
them, but when we explained our method of 
travelling, and that you would be troubled if we 
did not return, they consented to let us go, 
having obtained a promise of soon coming 
again.'* 

" How do they happen to live here, father?" 
asked Helen. " It seems strange they should 
choose such a place as a home." 

" Many of them, I believe, are engaged in 
the shipping business/' replied the Admiral, 
** trading with other European countries, be- 
sides Asia and America, which proves very 
profitable here, and judging by what I saw and 
heard, they have succeeded well during the few 
years of their residence here. There are other 
Americans living in the same quarter, who 
have opened schools for the natives and any 
who may choose to attend. Much good has 
already been accomplished, and though they 
seem to have an almost hopeless task, in try- 
ing to bring about a real change for the better 
in the condition of the people, yet I trust time 
will prove that their labor has not been alto- 
gether in vain." 

" When are we going to the city, father ?" 
asked Alfred, " for I am anxious to see it." 

"Perhaps to-morrow, if nothing prevents; 
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the next day some of the Americans will visit 
us here." 

"Oh! Mr. Lawrence," exclaimed May, 
" we can't go then, for we almost forget to tell 
you, that while you were gone, we also found 
some of our own countrymen. They made us a 
little visit, and we promised that you and some 
of the others would return it to-morrow." 

"Ah! is that so, May? How did it happen ?" 

*" When you left, sir, Miss Percy, Helen, and 
I were watching the shipping in the harbor, 
and after looking a long time for one of our 
own vessels, we at last saw the stars and stripes 
waving from the mast-head of a sailing vessel. 
Of course, we signalled it at once.'* And she 
proceeded to relate what we already know. 

" That is pleasant, indeed," replied the Ad* 
miral ; " we shall not want for friends. So you 
promised your new acquaintances a visit from 
me, did you, May ?" 

" I didn't exactly, but some of the others said 
you would go, which is about the same in the 
end." 

"Well, that is all right, dear; I shall be happy 
to have some of the ladies accompany me, if it 
would be agreeable." 

" Do you count May and Helen among the 
4 ladies/ pa," asked the latter, archly ; " if so, 
you may be sure of us to complete your 
number." 
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" I did not think particularly of you, but 
since you have invited yourselves, I cannot 
well refuse/' 

" We were already fixed on that point, for 
one of the Americans told us to be sure and 
come with mother and Mrs, Prescott, ' was the 
laughing reply. 

" That is all the better, dear. We can go 
when morning lessons are over."' 

After a littlq more general conversation 
the party retired for the night. 



CHAPTER III. 

A VISIT TO THE "RACER, * AND RETURNED BY 

CAPTAIN KING, 

The next morning, shortly before noon, 
two ship's boats were lowered and quickly filled 
with ladies, gentlemen, and middies, Helen and 
May completing the number. A fresh breeze 
blowing from the sea carried our travellers 
lightly and speedily over the waters towards the 
American ship " Racer," now safely anchored 
in the harbor, where they soon arrived and 
were met at the gangway by Captain King 
and some of his officers, who welcomed them 
with true sailor-like cordiality. There is some- 
thing 'so peculiarly free, frank, and hearty in 
the greeting of a real son of Neptune, that ha.v- 
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ing once experienced it, I am sure it can never 
.be forgotten. Captain King was a true speci- 
men of nature's noblest noblemen. Would you 
like to see him, dear reader? 

Well, here is his picture, drawn from life, 
and true to the letter. He was about forty 
years of age, six feet in height, straight as 
an arrow, broad-shouldered, full-chested, his 
naturally ruddy complexion darkened and 
roughened somewhat by exposure to the winds 
and storms, heat and cold of over twenty years* 
" life on the ocean'wave ' ; A few silver threads 
gleamed here and there out of the dark wavy 
mass of hair that protected both head and face. 
The eyes, those " windows of the soul," seemed 
capable of expressing all the varied emotions 
within ; giving out beams of sunny light, or 
flashing anger and severity, when required by 
duty or emergency. The firmly-set lips and 
air of quiet dignity proved that the man was 
master of himself, both within and without, 
and over all there was thrown, as it were, a 
mantle of cordial, hearty good-will, that won 
the love and respect of those whom he met. 

Having conducted his guests to the cabin, 
where refreshments were abundantly provided, 
he gave them the latest news of stirring events 
in America, incidents of his voyage, past life, 
etc., told in a quick, blunt way, but so expres- 
sive withal, that each one was delighted. 
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. His wife, son, and daughter having ac- 
companied him on this voyage, the ladies and 
children found companions whose acquaintance 
proved mutually agreeable. • 

"Now, my friends," said the Captain, H I 
have told you something of our life on the 
Racer : let me hear how you spend your time on 
the Neptune." 

The Admiral briefly related all that was 
necessary. and interesting. When he had fin- 
ished Captain King exclaimed : 

" So ho ! Admiral, that's the way you live, 
is it ? It's pretty nice for these young middies, 
but I guess you have the hardest part of it- 
find them rather wild and unmanageable some- 
times, don't you ?" 

" Oh, not very, Captain." 

"Are they fairly salted down yet ?" 

" I think so, pretty nearly." 

11 How do you manage them ? Use the 
rope's-end once in a while ?" 

" I get along without it very well. I 
haven't as much faith in it, Captain, as some 
others." 

"Then you try hard tack perhaps, or 
something of the kind, to settle them?" 

" Oh, no, not that either." 

" What, then, sir, do you use to bring them 
to terms?" 

" Merely their own good common sen^^^ 
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Captain. Every boy and man has that, you 
know, tucked away in his heart somewhere, and 
if my boys lose sight of it once in a while, and 
forget themselves, I leave them alone with 
their own thoughts for a time, and then they 
are pretty sure to come round all right, see 
they have been in the wrong, and I find are far 
more apt to avoid a similar fault, than if I 
had tried some severe method." 

" Well, Admiral, do you find your plan 
succeeds ?" 

" Excellently, sir. I teach each boy to 
honor himself and work for his own self -respect 
and approval quite as much and even more 
than for that of others — for if he has the first 
the second is sure to follow, whereas if he 
makes the second his chief aim, the first is apt 
to be lost sight of, and then I have little hope 
of him." 

" Give me your hand, Admiral ; you are the 
man for me," exclaimed the Captain, starting up, 
and seizing his hand. "I have rode the seas 
for more than twenty years with many ' rough- 
and-ready* tars you may be sure ; I have tried 
every imaginable way of treating the stubborn 
and disobedient, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that the way you propose is the best 
by all odds. When I first had a taste of sea- 
life,, it was rough-and-tumble for me to the last 
degree, for our captain believed in making the 
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young tars feel the effect of the rope s-end, 
and even something worse, when an order was 
not obeyed at once, and what he believed he 
practised most effectually. Being wild and 
headstrong, I often had oceasion to feel the 
truth of his ideas a little more sensibly than 
I liked. Well, of course, I thought that was 
the general and only way of managing tars ; •• 
so when I first sailed a vessel in my own 
name, I followed the same plan ; but somehow 
it did not bring about the results I wished ; 
for I had always formed an idea that it would 
be a very easy matter simply to command and 
be obeyed, applying force, of course, when 
necessary. I thought the matter over many 
and many a night when alone in my state- 
room — and suddenly it flashed over me, that 
the fault was all in myself, and that / was the 
one to be governed first, if I expected to 
govern others, for I well knew that the punish- 
ments I inflicted on the sailors were often the 
result of my own impatience at something that 
could not well be avoided, which, of course, was 
downright injustice, and I had sense enough to 
see that it would not pay in the end. Then I 
determined to commence with myself, and a 
pretty hard task I had, I can assure you, for I 
was naturally proud, passionate, and o^er-bear- 
ing : but I made my iron will serve the good 
purpose of carrying me through the conflict. 
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The result, as you may well imagine, was all I 
wished. The efforts made cost me much, but 
I am more than repaid in the good results 
which followed, for if you find any order, man- 
agement, or good-will on my vessel, you may 
be sure it is because I have learned to govern 
myself ", and when that is done, the government 
'of others is an easy matter. Don't you think 
so, Admiral ?" 

" Certainly, certainly, sir ; we agree per- 
fectly on that point, and I would this moment 
as readily place my only son under your com- 
mand, as to retain him on the Neptune, I 
should have no fears for his welfare." 

"Thank you, sir," replied the Captain, 
" and now, if you like, I will take you through 
the Racer, as I know you are all interested 
in sea-craft, and mine differs somewhat from 
yours. I would like also to see how much 
these young middies understand of sea-life." 

Then looking at his watch, he said, as the 
eight bells struck : " Why, I did not think it 
was noon, but if you'll excuse me a little while, 
I will take my reckoning. Meanwhile make 
yourselves at home until I return. I leave you 
with Mrs. K. and my officers." 

" Certainly, Captain," replied the Admiral ; 
" but since you wish us to ' make ourselves at 
home/ perhaps you will allow some of my 
middies to take the reckoning foryou." 
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4 'Can they do it? I would like nothing 
better than to see them try." 

" Oh, yes, sir; it is easy work for them now." 

Mr. Lawrence and the boys followed the 
Captain on deck, who called his officers and 
some of the sailors, to see reckoning taken by 
ths young sailors. When the last note in the 
* rough log* had been made, the Captain ex- 
claimed : 

" Bravo ! well done ! You have had good 
instruction, I can see. Do they ever try their 
hands and feet among the rigging ?" 

" Give any orders you wish, Captain, and 
you shall see for yourself," was the prompt 
reply. 

He accordingly called out in sailor-like 
fashion : " Loose sail !" u All hands reef top- 
sails !" " Let go the main sheet !" " Set the 
t '-gallant stun-sails and flying-jib !" and many 
other commands strange and puzzling to those 
uninitiated in the terms used at sea, but per- 
fectly familiar to our young friends, for the 
orders were hardly uttered, when the lads, like 
so many squirrels and monkeys, climbed nimbly 
the ropes, and were soon scattered through the 
rigging* Sails were reefed and unreefed, and 
all parts of the vessel worked as orders were 
given. 

" I am more than satisfied, my lads : you 
understand your duties well," said the Captain ; 
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"but how is it about the common work, Ad- 
miral, as cleaning decks, working at old ropes; 
using tar and grease when necessary — have they 
had a taste of that ?" 

" Yes, Captain ; they commenced with the 
very lowest, so as to be thorough and perfect 
in all. I have taught them to regard no duty 
common or degrading, when it is a duty, 
telling them it is not so much the office that 
honors them as they who are to honor the office. 
I believed it was possible to make a sailor, 
scholar, and gentleman out of the same boy, 
and it has been one of my chief aims in this 
expedition to prove the truth of my theory - 
so far it has succeeded admirably. People 
generally look upon sailors as a low, rough 
class, unfitted for good society, but I think 
quite the contrary, for their naturally noble f 
generous, kindly traits of character render it 
less difficult to make true gentlemen out of 
them, than if they had more polish, gilding, 
and mannerism, but less true nobility of 
character." 

" Those are my sentiments exactly, Ad- 
miral, and I rejoice that you have already 
accomplished so much good. All these things 
sound very well as theories, but I pay little 
attention to them until they are carried into 
practice— that is the true test of their worth. 
And I believe I can add, without flattering too 
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much the vanity of these young gentlemen, that 
you have every reason to be proud of them." 

" But, sir," exclaimed Ledley, " while you 
give us so much credit, you must not foget 
that all the praise and honor are due to our 
Admiral, to whom we owe our knowledge and 
skill as scholars and sailors — " 

" That is right, my boy — this is the best 
of all, for it proves you know how to appreciate 
the advantages you have ; continue to make 
the most of them, and you will find little to 
regret." 

They now joined the rest of the party in 
the cabin. As the middies observed that 
Captain K. remained on deck to attend to some 
ship's duties, two or three of them joined him 
again. When he had given his necessary 
orders, lie began to converse pleasantly with 
them. 

" We have a favor to ask of you, Captain," 
said Fred. 

"Anything, my boys, anything you wish — 
what is it ?" was the cheery response. " I was 
just wishing I could do something for you." 

" Why, sir," continued Fred, " to-day is the 
25th, and the 27th will be our good Admiral's 
birthday and Silver Jubilee. We intend to have 
a grand celebration on board the Neptune, as 
a surprise for Mr. Lawrence and the family." 

"Ah, indeed ! that will be pleasant." 
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"Of course, the Admiral will invite you to 
visit us as we return to our vessel : we thought if 
you would just appoint that day to come, we 
shall be so happy, and I am sure you and your 
family would enjoy sharing our pleasure then." 

" Thank you, thank you, my young 
friends; I'd like nothing better, but perhaps you 
would rather have a visit from a stranger some 
other day." 

"You are no stranger now to tis," inter- 
rupted Hal ; " if you will allow us, we will re- 
gard you and your family as a part of our 



own." 



" With all my heart ; I shall be only too 
glad of the privilege. You cannot do too much 
for such a friend as you have in Admiral Law- 
rence. I will consider myself engaged for the 
27th." 

" Bring your wife, children, and as many 
more as you choose. % A11 will be welcome," 
said Fred. 

They told him of their plans for the day, 
in which he was much interested ; then joining 
the party in the cabin, refreshments were again 
served. Soon after our friends prepared to re- 
turn to the Neptune. As they were taking 
leave, the Admiral said : 

" Now, Captain, you must promise us a 
visit in return for ours. Bring your ship's family 
with you ; all are welcome. 
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" Thank you, sir. I shall certainly do so 
with pleasure, if you will appoint a day ; then 
I will make my arrangements accordingly." 

" Any time that suits your convenience will 
meet ours ; we have no special plans at present, 
at least this week, except to-morrow. Some of 
our young people propose a trip to the city, 
but it is nothing pressing, I assure you." 

41 Then I will promise to be with you the 
day after, which will be Thursday," was the re- 
ply, at the same time giving a significant look 
aside to the young middies who stood by, 
which, of course, the Admiral did not ob- 
serve. 

"Very well, Captain ; I will consider you 
and as many as you can bring engaged for that 
day." And taking leave, our friends were soon 
flying over the water, and brought safely again 
to the good old Neptune. As they assembled 
in the cabin, the Admiral said : 

•' Well, my friends, what is the order for 
to-morrow ? I suppose you want to try Con- 
stantinople." 

" Yes, sir," replied Fred ; " do you intend 
to go?" 

"Not this time, I think; yesterday was 
quite enough for me. I will wait a while first. 
Those who did not go before, and wish to do 
so now, of course have my permission. I shall 
find enough to occupy me with business mat- 
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ters in my state-room to-morrow. And unless 
it is something urgent, I would prefer not to be 
disturbed after lessons are over. I will attend 
to the classes as soon as they are ready in the 
morning. Boys, you have an hour yet for 
studies this evening if you wish to take it. You 
will find room on deck, and silence will be ob- 
served there until nine o'clock." 

4 Thank you, sir, that is just what we 
would like ; we shall be ready all the sooner 
for class in the morning." 

As the boys went for their books, and 
were out of the Admiral's hearing, they ex- 
claimed : 

"Good! glorious! just the thing!.- Mr. 
Lawrence can't go with us to-morrow; he'll 
spend the day in his state room, so those that 
stay can have full sweep to clean the ship 
from top to toe and stem to stern," exclaimed 
Will Ledley. 

"And I heard mother say that Mrs. Law- 
rence couldn't go, as she had not been very 
well, but would rest to-morrow, so as to be 
ready for the Captain and his friends the next 
day," said Fred Prescott. " We'll contrive some 
way to keep Alfred and Helen here, too, so we 
can get just what we like, and have the coast 
clear. I believe father, Miss Percy, and May 
are the only ones to go with us." 

" That's all right ; I am glad it is so well 
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fixed," chimed in Sam. " But here we are on 
deck — now for silence and study." 

So saying, the eager, earnest boys rushed 
each for a separate place, where he would be 
most retired, and plunged into lessons heart 
and soul, as if life depended upon their success. 
Spite of the efforts made, sometimes thoughts 
of the morrow would become strangely mingled 
with a puzzling sentence in Horace, and 
visions of the presents they were to purchase 
replace the geometrical figures they tried to 
demonstrate ; at length, by dint of close ap- 
plication, the distractions took flight, for want 
of a place to stay, and the hour passed so 
quickly, they could hardly believe it was gone, 
until the Admiral stood before them and said : 

" I guess you have had enough duty for 
one day, and those of you not already assigned 
for watch or anything else, had best be off to 
your hammocks as soon as evening prayers are 
over. We will have them earlier than usual, so 
that all may have a chance for rest." 

•' Yes, sir," said Sam Jones, stepping for- 
ward and touching his cap, "but I was thinking 
that as so many would be away to-morrow, 
and the old Neptune hasn't had a good clean- 
ing since we left Naples, if you will allow those 
of us who went to the city before, and do not 
go to-morrow, to take the matter in hand, we 
will make her a little more presentable." 
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" I have no objection, Sam, if you wish to 
do it ; indeed, I would be very glad, for she 
doesn't look quite as trim as she might. It 
won't do for us to be careless, boys, and forget 
our duty. You have my consent most willingly ; 
only don't work too hard." 

" Never fear, sir ; we'll look out for that," 
and the Admiral left the boys, who rejoiced 
that their plans worked so well. 

Although the sun rose in a cloud the 
next morn, it soon cleared away. Every one 
on board the Neptune was on the alert. Break- 
fast and lessons demanded attention first, then 
preparations for any who intended going to the 
city. Many whispered instructions were given 
from those remaining, about purchases, etc., 
to be made. When the party had left, Sam, 
as leader, assisted by the other sailors and 
middles off duty, commenced their day's work. 
Plenty of soap and water, with willing hands 
and ready good-will, wrought a wondrous 
change : a few touches of paint and varnish here 
and there made the ship as fresh as when first 
" launched into old Ocean's arms." 

Then all had their wish, for the Admiral 
remained in the state-room until evening, being 
occupied with papers and books. Alfred and 
Helen stayed quietly with their mother, prepare 
ing some little gifts for the Admiral. Mrs. 
Prescott superintended the oncrations of Louy, 
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the cook, aided by Medora and Guidi, who 
proved very useful asssistants. Little Lillie, oi 
course, wished " to have a finger in the pie," 
especially when the raisins were to be picked 
over, or the sugar bowls filled, or cakes 
and jumbles put on the plates, with tarts, pre- 
serves, and all such things as are the special 
delight of little folks, to be arranged for the 
morrow. The pet of all, no one seemed to 
think her troublesome, though all were so very 
busy, and many a delicate morsel found its 
way into her mouth, for it seemed impossible 
to resist the pleading look with which she 
asked for them. 

Medora made a nicely frosted cake filled 
with fruit and covered with various mottoes in 
silver ; in the centre was placed a Union flag, 
with " Silver Jubilee, October 27th, 1 8 — /'on one 
side, and "Good wishes from Lillie," on the 
other; a small silver eagle seemed ready to fly 
from the top of it. This was Miss Lillie's gift to 
the Admiral. May had made the flag, the stars 
and white stripes being of silver. Fred lettered 
it. Lillie herself had presided over the cake from 
beginning to end, and when all was completed 
and placed on a shelf ready for to-morrow, the 
delighted child danced, clapped her hands, 
and shouted : 

"Oh! mamma, won't Mr. Lawrence be 
gladder to get that than anything? I know I'd 

■A 
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father have it !" and her mouth watered as 
she thought how much she would enjoy it. ' 

Night brought our friends home from the 
city, " laden with the spoils they had taken," 
all very quietly placed in a vacant room for 
safe keeping. 

The adventures of the day can best be 
gathered from the following letter, written by 
May to her sister in America. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 



UNE, J- 

i. 1 8— . ) 



Constantinople, 
On board the Neptune, 
October 30th, 

My darling Sister,— 

Well, here we are, at the 
very place I used to think had such a long 
name, when I first studied geography. It is 
about a week since we anchored in " The 
Golden Horn." We were glad to find letters 
awaiting us from America, and to know that 
you and all our dear friends there were well. 
How often I wish you could be with us to 
share our pleasure. We have been through 
many strange and wonderful cities since we left, 
but take them all together, I have seen no 
iace so queer as Constantinople. Some of 
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our company went there the day after we 
anchored, but I did not go until the 26th. We 
had two reasons for going there — one was. of 
course., to see the city — the other, to make 
purchases for the 27th, which we fortunately 
found out would be our dear good Admirals 
birthday and Silver Wedding, both in one. 
You may be sure we could not let two such 
great events pass by unnoticed. Our plans 
succeeded so well that neither the Admiral nor 
his family knew anything about the celebration 
until the dav came. 

But I must tell you first about our trip to 
the city, Those of our company who had made 
a visit there before us found the place where 
the Americans lived, and as they had already 
" broken the ice M for us, we were only too glad 
to visit them. When we first entered the city, 
I felt like putting my fingers in my ears and 
running away, for such a noise, confusion, and 
hubbub you never heard. The Turkish lan- 
guage sounded queer enough, but when it was 
mixed up with the jabbering of Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, Franks, and every nation you 
could think of, some crying out the wares they 
had to sell, either in booths on the street, car- 
ried on their heads or in carts, as they went 
along, others singing in groups of two or three 
to attract the attention ot the passers-by, and 
so gain a little money, — with here and there 
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beggars, cripples, the blind and sick, asking for 
help, — I could only follow Mr. Prescott and 
Don, who had been there before and were our 
guides. They at length brought us into a street 
that did not seem as noisy or crowded as those 
we had left. This led us to the American 
quarter of the city, and glad enough we were 
to find ourselves in so pleasant a place, and 
still more so to have such a kind welcome from 
the people who lived there. The house was 
built in the Turkish fashion, quite low, with 
many rooms on the same floor : the roof flat, 
so that it seemed like another large room ; the 
people sit there in the morning and evening 
when it is cool ; if the sun is too warm, then 
they stretch awnings overhead, so that it is 
almost like being in a tent. I liked it up there 
better than down below. As the house stands 
on a little hill, we could see all over the city, 
and a queer sight it was. The streets are as 
narrow as one of our lanes, and crooked as a 
ram's horn. I guess the people didn't know 
much about surveying when they laid it out. 
If I lived there fifty years, I'm sure I'd never 
find my way through it. I know you'll think 
this is bad enough, but worse than all, every- 
thing is so untidy about the streets, houses, 
and stores. If the Mayor of New York could 
be there a while, guess he'd give the people a 
good lecture ; I used to think when I was at 
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home he was too particular about our pave- 
ments, alleys, and back yards, but I believe now 
: he's just right. 

The grounds of the house where we stopped 
were laid put as they are. at home with nice 
gravel walks, grass-plats, and flower beds. In 
the middle of the yard was a queer-looking 
figure of * stone and bronze that had about a 
dozen mouths; o.ut of them the water pourecj 
all the time into the pond below, so that if you 
wanted a cool drink it was already pumped for 

ypu. 

After a nice treat of coffee, cake, and fruit f 
the American gentlemen, Mr S., offered to take? 
us all around Constantinople ; we had already 
seeyi the worst part of the city, and he wanted 
to show us something nicer. To fell you the 
truth, I didn't care very much about going, but 
somehow I. thought it wouldn't be polite to 
refuse, and so kept my thoughts to myself. 

We rode in carriages, except the middies, 
who were on horseback, and said they would 
he our body-guard, some going before and 
others after us. They were, of course, in their. 
parade . suits, and when fairly on our way, we 
made quite a fine show, I can assure you. 
Many of the people stopped to look at us, 
and bowed very kindly as we passed ^long. 

In telling you of our troubles as we en-> 
tered the city, I forgot to mention the worst 
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of all, and that was the dogs. The streets are 
filled with crowds of people, but every spare 
gap between them seems to be a place for dogs : 
you can hardly stir without almost putting 
your feet on one. They seem to have no 
owners, and so run wild, howling and barking 
to their heart's content. 

As we went through the different districts 
into which the city is divided, the largest part, 
where the Turks live, seemed the most forlorn, 
yet I enjoyed looking at the different people 
as we passed them. One of the American resir 
dents rode in our carriage, so he told us all 
about each one. I liked to watch the strange 
costumes of the people ; in this way you can 
learn the nations to which they belong. The 
clothes of all these foreigners seem more loose 
and easy than ours: for this reason believe I 
should like them better. The gay colors make 
everything look so bright. When we stopped 
at one of the bazaars to buy some things, we saw 
under the same cover other shops — indeed, so 
many as to include several streets within one en- 
closure As a number of these open into each 
other we found it quite convenient. All are 
lighted from the top. Here we had a still better 
chance to see the different people. The Turks 
wore full trowsers, generally scarlet, which 
came to the ankles ; over this a sort of tunic, 
«d, green, or brown ; then a long, flowing robe; 
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witli loose sleeves of cotton or woollen. One 
Turk, however, had his. robe of figured purple 
satin ; it was very handsome ; I suppose he was 
^ome rich person. An elegant silk sash, beau- 
tifully embroidered, was tied around his waist ; 
and a gay turban of silk twisted around, his 
head ; the long ends, being fringed, fell over his 
shoulder. He was an old gentleman, with long 
white hair- and beard, and had such a pleasant 
face that I could not help watching him. I 
guess he must have seen how closely I looked, for 
he came towards us, patted me on the head 
in a pleasant, kindly way, and said something, 
which, of course, I couldn't understand. The 
American gentleman who was with me, how- 
ever, knew him and introduced us. He could 
speak a little broken English, and did his best 
to entertain us as we walked through some of 
the shops. We afterwards learned that he was 
one of the chief officers of the Sultan, and if we 
go to the Palace, I hope we shall see him again. 
He seemed to know what children like, for he 
bought me any quantity of bon-bons, besides 
two or three Turkish ornaments which are worn 
by the ladies in their hair. 

When a Turk meets you, instead of saying, 
" How do you do?" it is either " My prayers 
are for thee," " Be under the care of God," or 
some other pious expression. The people here 
must be very devout, for at every other turn in 
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the twisted streets you come upon a mosque, 
or "mesjid,"*as the Turks call, their churches. 
There are nearly 500 quite. large, the number 
of smaller ones being about 5,000, they say, but 
father thinks that is more than the real. num- 
ber. While passing through the narrow streets, 
we suddenly heard such a strange noise, be- 
tween a cry and a song, so loud that it sounded 
even above the hubbub around. I began to be 
a little frightened, wondering what it could be- 
Just then there was a sudden pause, and every 
thing was as still as death, while all the Turks in 
the streets, shops, and houses said a prayer. This 
is done five times every day : at sunrise, noon, 
4 o'clock, sunset, and again in the evening ; and 
as the Koran, or Turkish Bible, requires the 
people to do it, of course they dare not diso- 
bey. The noise I heard then was made by a 
man whose business it is to give the warning*, 
He stands on one of the highest parts of their 
mosques, and calls out as loud as he can : " God 
is great. There is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God. Prayer is bet- 
ter than sleep ! Come to prayer !'" The officer 
is called a muezzin, and as he is well paid, of 
course likes to get that office. Each large 
mosque has a muezzin. But the Turkish housed 
are so open, and the people spend so much 
time in their court-yards or on the roofs, that 
this person can see everything they do • of 
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course, they don't like it, so they have a cus- 
tom of hiring blind men for the duty. And 
sometimes people will pretend to be blind, 
just for the sake of the office: I shouldn't 
think, however, it would pay in the end, would 
you ? 

It was a great relief, after winding in and 
out of the crooked streets, to come to a public 
square once in a while, where there was more 
room to move ; one of these, called " Midau," or 
"Horse Square," is only about 1,200 feet long 
and 250 wide. There were troops of Turkish 
cavalry here on drill. Of course, the middies en- 
joyed watching them ; I liked it, too, pretty 
well. 

But I am afraid you are tired reading my 
long letter, so I will keep the rest for another 
time, and then I can tell you about the Silver 
Wedding. We think and speak of you all 
many times a day. Every one joins mc in love 
to you and our friends in America. I hope 
there is a letter for us now on the way 
Ever your affectionate sister, 

MAY. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SILVER WEDDING. 

• 

Of all days in the year a wedding-day 
should be the brightest and best, both in the 
clear, blue heavens above and in the hearts to 
be then united once and forever. But a " Silver 
Wedding" day should be doubly pleasant. How- 
then could it be otherwise on the one our Nep- 
tune friends are to celebrate, since it came 
laden with memories of happy scenes both to 
the parents and children of the Lawrence 
family? 

Perhaps my young readers have glanced 
over the pages of this book, hoping to find 
the prospect of a marriage between some of 
the persons whose acquaintance we have 
formed, and then closed it with disappoint- 
ment that their wishes were not gratified. To 
tell you the truth, our plan was not to write 
a love story, at least the sort of book that usually 
goes bythat name, for there are enough of them 
already in the world, and although we might 
have slipped in a little romance here and there 
without doing any harm, yet as it seemed just 
as well not to do so, we trust our kind readers 
will pardon the omission, and find sufficient 
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sense and interest in our story to make up for the 
want of sentiment. 

On the eve of the 27th the usual signal was 
given for retiring. Although all had been as 
busy as possible through the day, yet prepara- 
tions for the morrow were not quite completed. 

"How will we manage, Don?" asked 
Sam; "the sails must be re-fitted somehow, and 
some other things are to be done yet." 

Before the old sailor had time to reply, the 
Admiral passed along, when a thought happily 
struck Don, for stepping up to Mr. Lawrence and 
touching his tarpaulin, he said: " Did you notice 
the wind rising, sir? Blows quite a breeze; the 
clouds look a little dark and heavy; some signs 
of a storm. I will keep the first watch, if 
you say so ; perhaps we had better double it 
for the night. Sam and some of the middies 
will keep the look-out for a few hours now, till 
we see what the weather will bring us. I've seen 
many a hard storm in this very harbor, sir, and 
they come so sudden like, that you can't keep 
too sharp an eye on the vessel ; she may be on 
her beam-ends before you know it." 

" Very well, Don ; I leave the matter with 
you. I will stay up on deck myself too, until 
the sea is calm." 

" No need of that, sir. We can manage old 
Neptune between us ; if we want more help, 
I'll call you." 
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" All right then. Keep a sharp look-out, 
but don't make too much noise, so as to disturb 
those who have retired." 

" Aye, aye, sir ; good-night. I'll brace the 
sails and have everything taut and snug." 

" Good-night, then, Don." So saying, the 
Admiral went below, having first looked at the 
barometer, which had fallen but a very little, 
and gave no cause for alarm. Of course, all 
this was only an innocent trick of Don's, by 
which their plans for the morrow could be 
carried out. When all was quiet below, Sam 
said: 

"Now for work; we'll say little and do 
much." 

Several of the middies then brought for- 
ward a large, heavy roll ol canvas, which on 
opening proved to be a complete set of new 
sails prepared expressly for the occasion, and 
on which the middies had spent many hours of 
skilful work, for this was to be their present to 
the Admiral. Each one was ornamented with 
some beautiful device or suitable motto. The 
main, top-sail bore the names of Mr. Lawrence 
and his wife, with the dates of their marriage 
and twenty-fifth anniversary in silver letters 
upon a blue ground. On the other side was 
the motto, " Honor to the Brave and Fair." 
The one above it, the main top-gallant-sail, was. 
of scarlet canvas and* bore the inscription: 
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" His glory is in deeds, not words." On the 
main royal-sail : " He lives in our hearts." 
The main sky-sail was formed of the Union 
flag, surmounted by a silver eagle, holding in 
his beak a scroll bearing the motto : •* Our 
Country and our Admiral Now and Forever. ' 
The fore and mizzen sails also had suitable 
devices expressive of the love and esteem all 
felt for their commander. The white canvas 
placed between the red and blue, all lettered 
in silver, produced a gay and beautiful effect, 
so that old Neptune seemed indeed to have 
donned a gala dress. 

The old sails one by one were quickly re- 
moved and replaced by the new. When # all 
were fairly adjusted and fluttering in the 
breeze, the sailors and middies were so de- 
lighted with the gay appearance of the vessel, 
showing to advantage by the clear moonlight, 
that they danced for joy, waved their caps, and 
would have cheered lustily, had it not been 
through fear of rousing the others. 

"That's fine, grand!" "Don't she look 
nice and trim ?" " I guess old Neptune's proud 
in her new dress /' were the whispered remarks 
from one to the other. 

" Now let's clear off the deck, fix the 
arches and stage," said Sam ; " 'twon't do to 
spend too much time looking at our work.", 

Three arches were placed on deck, one at 
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each end and the other midway, all twined 
with flowers and evergreen. Under the middle 
one they erected a platform large enough for a 
dozen persons; carpeted it, arranged the 
chairs, two of which were larger than the rest. 
Having now finished their arrangements on 
deck, they only remained long enough to reef 
the new sails closely, so that the unfurling 
would be one of the surprises for the Admiral 
the next day. 

Eight bells then struck for change of 
watch, and Don said, smiling: "The moon's 
come out bright and clear — wind is shifting to 
the right quarter — guess there's no danger of a 
storm now. I'll turn in till the next watch. You 
do the same, my lads; some of the other mid- 
dies with Jack and Jill can take our places — 
then we'll be fresh again for the morning." 

A few hours of rest followed, and at dawn 
all were again astir and ready for the duties 
and pleasures of the joyous time. A brighter, 
fairer day could not have been chosen from the 
calendar, than that which seemed to come laden 
with Heaven's benedictions on this long-antici- 
pated 27th. After morning prayers in the 
cabin as usual, Mr. Prescott detained the 
Admiral a few moments, thus giving the others 
time to prepare to receive him. When the 
signal was given for breakfast, Mr. P. said: 

"It is so pleasant this morning, our voung 
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friends proposed taking breakfast on deck. I 
suppose you have no objections, sir." 

" None at all; I always enjoy it there." So 
saying, Mr. P. led the way, while the Admiral 
and his family followed, little dreaming of the 
pleasant surprise that awaited them. As they 
came on deck they were met by thp Neptune's 
band, playing " Hail to the Chief," the rest of 
the middies arranged in single files, facing each 
other, and by them escorted to the seats pre- 
pared at table under the main arch. 

My readers may imagine better than I can 
describe the astonishment of the Lawrence 
family, for so well had the secret been kept by 
the middies, the others had not even the slight- 
est hint of it. When the music, congratula- 
tions, and general demonstrations of joy had in a 
measure subsided, Hal Foster stepped from the 
ranks of the middies, and in a short speech of 
welcome offered the greetings and good wishes 
of the Neptune's company to the Admiral and 
his family on the return of this doubly joyous 
festival, saying in conclusion: " I present you, 
sir, on behalf of my comrades, some new.colors 
for our old ship," when suddenly, as if by 
magic, the sails were unreefed and spread to 
the wind, almost at the same instant, as some of 
the middies had quietly loosened the ropes for 
this purpose. All eyes were directed to the gayly 
colored rigging, having expected at first to see 
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a new flag, not interpreting the word " colors" 
in the new sense used by Hal. A start of 
wonder and delight was upon every face, for 
those who had known that the present was 
prepared, did not think it would be given in 
this novel way. Each sail was separately ex- 
amined and admired, furled and unfurled, to 
show its peculiar beauty. The Admiral and 
his family seemed too happy to express their 
joy, as they received first one and then another 
proof of the kind feelings of good-will from the 
Neptune's company, — a silver tea-set from the 
officers and their wives, forks and spoons from 
the children, besides smaller articles from other 
friends. When the excitement had a little 
subsided, and they had done justice to the good 
cheer provided in abundance, the Admiral rose 
and said : 

" My friends, young and old, — officers, mid- 
dies, sailors, and all, — this is indeed a real, a 
great surprise to me — so unexpected that I can 
hardly find words to express the deep gratitude 
of my heart for your kindness to myself and 
family. I am reminded now of the farewell 
picnic given before leaving America. Then 
our undertaking was in the future, an experi- 
ment to be made ; now it has been realized, and 
proved a success. Your kindness leads you to 
attribute the result to me, remembering, of 
course, the great and good Master above to 
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whom we owe everything, but it seems to me 
that I am equally indebted to you. Your 
ready compliance with my wishes, and 
earnest desire to be true and faithful to your 
duties, has made my task indeed easy and 
pleasant. We have mutually helped each 
other ; then how could we fail to succeed ? for 
the blessing of God is sure to follow such efforts. 
From the bottom of my heart, I thank you for 
it all, as well as for these many proofs of your 
kindness. I shall ever preserve these beautiful 
gifts, doubly precious to me from the sincere 
regard and good-will which accompanies them. 
The happy memories of the past render this 
day a welcome one indeed, but hereafter, when 
time shall have separated us far and wide, how 
shall I love to recall this pleasant festival, and in 
imagination gather you all around me, — each 
face bright and happy, because the reflection of 
a pure and innocent heart, — and live over again 
in thought the joy I now feel so deeply. Let 
us but continue as we have commenced, being 
true to our duty and ourselves, then will the 
future be as pleasant and prosperous as the past." 

After breakfast our friends remained on 
deck some time, watching the crowded ship- 
ping in the harbor, and the busy scenes around 
them. 

" This is the day Captain King promised 
to visit us, father/' said Alfred. 
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" Yes, indeed, and I am sure he could not 
have chosen a better time." 

" I wonder when he will come," chimed in 
May, and taking a glass which she pointed 
towards the quarter where the Racer had 
anchored, she continued : 

" I can see the people so plainly on deck ; 
they seem to be moving about as if preparing 
to leave." 

Fred caught up another glass, saying as he 
looked through it : " Oh, see, May, now they 
lower the boats ; perhaps they are coming." 

"Yes," replied May, "they must be, for 
the ladies are getting into one of the boats ; 
now they have turned in this direction." 

After watching them a little longer, until 
they were within hailing distance, nearly all of 
the company went below to welcome their 
guests, which included Captain King and 
family, his officers, and some four or five of 
the passengers. As the former stepped on 
deck and looked at the gay rigging, he said : 

" Why, what does this mean? I thought 
at first I had mistaken your vessel, until I read 
' The Neptune* with my glass, then I knew 
I was all right, being quite sure of it when I 
saw some of your young people waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs." 

I • "I am glad indeed," rejoined the Admiral, 
"that you have chosen this day for your visit 
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here; it will only make the time pass more 
pleasantly for us. Now let me show you how 
many good and kind friends I have on the 
Neptune." 

" No need of that, sir ; I am sure of it al- 
ready, although we would like to see your 
presents, for to tell the truth, I • got wind' of 
this celebration before you did ; these young 
middies let me into their secret the other day, 
so I am ready for you, and to prove how much 
I rejoice with you all, allow me to add a little 
gift to those you have already received." So 
saying, he placed a box, which one of his 
officers carried, on the table. It contained a 
beautiful silver ice-pitcher, with the figure of a 
ship named " The Neptune'" engraved upon it, 
and a suitable inscription beneath. All admired 
it much, and as the Admiral returned his 
thanks, he added : 

" Well, Captain, I must begin to inquire 
for your ' Silver Wedding/ and try to be even 
with you then." 

" Too late, Admiral, too late. Mine was 
celebrated two years ago, but Til promise to 
notify you when the ' Golden* one comes off. 
and if within hailing distance, we'll keep it to- 
gether." 

* Very well; only remember your promise. 

They then went through the different parts 
of the vessel, the Captain and his party greatly 
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admiring the neatness and order everywhere dis- 
played. 

" This pleases me ; just what I like — you 
don't believe in half doing a thing, I can see, 
Admiral. It speaks well for your company, as 
well as yourself. The more I see of your life 
here the better I like it. I would fancy 
nothing better than to start just such an expe- 
dition myself, if I could." 

" Why not turn your Racer into a ship 
to be used like ours," said May, who was stand- 
ing near the Captain. 

4< I would be glad enough to do it, dear, but 
my line of business is so different, that I 
couldn't manage it very well, I fear. The only 
way I can fix it is to join your party." 

44 Oh ! do, do, Captain," exclaimed Helen 
and May in the same breath ; " we'd like it so 
much." 

" But what 'II I do with my Racer? She's 
my pet; couldn't part with her," he replied, 
laughing. 

" Never mind, bring her along. All the 
better — we'll have two ships then instead of 



one.'' 



" I'm afraid that wouldn't work very well, 
Helen. I guess I'll have to remain as I am, 
though if I was thirty years younger I'd join 
you in a minute." 

The summons to dinner then interrupted 
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them. It had been prepared on deck, and a 
tempting feast indeed it was : every delicacy of 
the season seemed to be spread out before 
them, game and fish, so choice and abundant in 
the woods and waters around the city; rare and 
delicious fruits from the markets, with many 
other fine dishes, showed that the Neptune's 
company determined to make a grand feast 
that day, if never again. Every face was 
bright and cheerful, all hearts happy and gay. 
It seemed as if nothing was wanting to com- 
plete their joy. 

" Oh ! if we could only piece another day on 
to. this !" exclaimed May, in her delight. " I be- 
lieve I never was so happy in all my life." 

"I can almost say the same, dear," replied 
the Captain. " I wouldn't care if you added 
two or three to this, but I am afraid it will 
have an end like all the rest." 

" But what is this," asked the Admiral, as 
the cloth was removed for the dessert, and a 
small package quietly slipped near his plate, 1 
u As it is directed to me/I suppose I can open it." 

He did so, and found within a little blank- 
book full of neatly- colored sketches of birds, 
animals, and insects. On the cover was writ- 
ten " Silver Wedding, from Helen and May." 

"But where did you get them, children?" 
asked Mrs. Lawrence, as she glanced through 
the book. 
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" I guess," chimed in Alfred, " Helen found 
some of your colored sketches of specimens ly- 
ing around, and thought she and May would fix 
them in a book for you." 

"You didn't guess right there, Master Al- 
fred," was his sister's laughing reply. 

" Well, how did you get them ?" 

" Why, made them, to be sure ; do you sup- 
pose we'd give what somebody else had 
done?" 

" Made them, Dumpy !" exclaimed Fred ; 
" what do you know about painting, except 
daubing the pictures in your geography?" 

" We didn't know much, but we've learned 
a little lately." 

" Who taught you, dear?" asked the Ad- 
miral. 

"We taught ourselves, or rather each 

other, for what Helen couldn't do, I would 
show her. The part I failed in, she would 
teach me, and when we came to something 
neither of us could manage, we'd try and try 
until we did it, for we both determined that 
neither should be the first to give up." 

" Bravo, girls ! I like your pluck," re- 
sponded the Captain, heartily, as he patted the 
heads of both, who stood with flushed faces 
and sparkling eyes, enjoying the surprise of 
all. 

" Yes, indeed, well done, my dears," con? 
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tinued the Admiral ; 4 ' if I was not afraid of 
making the others feel a little jealous, I might 
tell you that I value this little book more than 
all the rest of my gifts. I know it was no easy 
task to fill it as you have done. It re- 
quired much care and patience ; more, I must 
own., than I thought you had. Now. Helen, 
that I have found out how much perse- 
verance you can show, I hope it will be ap- 
plied to your studies as faithfully as it has been 
to this." 

Both then related the trying experience 
they had passed through in accomplishing 
their object. Just as they finished, Will Led- 
ley, who had been watching the sea-gulls skim- 
ming over the waters, exclaimed • 

" Look, Hal, there are two boats coming 
this way ; I wonder where they're from.'* 

" I'll try the glass, perhaps I can tell." 
After looking a moment, Hal replied : 

" I'll bet anything they are the Americans 
from Constantinople that Mr. Prescott invited 
over to-day. Don't you remember ?" 

" Sure enough ! that must be so ; let me see. 
Yes, I can tell them plainly. That one stand- 
ing up and waving his hat, is the gentleman at 
whose house we stopped when we visited the 
city.". 

" Don't talk so loud, Will ; we want to sur- 
prise the Admiral, for he doesn't know we in- 
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vited them. He's talking over there on the 
other side with Captain King, and if we are 
careful we can get them all on deck before he's 
any the wiser." 

"All right, Hal, that's good. Let's go 
below; the boats are almost alongside now.'' 
Aiid giving the signal to some of the rest 
to follow, they soon escorted their new guests 
to the deck, where the Admiral had been so 
deeply engaged in conversation, that he was 
wholly taken by surprise. When the general 
rejoicing had a little subsided, Mr. Lawrence 
said: 

" Well, well, what is next on the pro- 
gramme ? There seems no end to surprises and 
pleasures to-day." 

44 Why shouldn't it be so, sir?" rejoined 
Hal. "You know you'll never see this anni- 
versary again, and of course we want you to 
make the most of it." 

" Well, you seem indeed to be doing that, 
without any doubt; but come, my friends," he 
continued, turning to the new American guests, 
" let me show you my presents to-day — you 
certainly will think I do not want for friends." 

They were, of course, greatly pleased with 
all, especially the fanciful rigging. 

" Why, sir," said one of them, Mr. L., 
"you cannot imagine what a fine appearance 
the Neptune makes in the harbor. All the 
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seamen are watching it, and wondering from 
what port you come." 

"But don't they know our flag, sir?" 
asked Hal. 

" Oh, yes, to be sure, but they somehow 
think the sails must make the vessel from some 
other country." 

Just then the Neptune's band began to 
play, which was the signal for something new • 
what it was we shall learn in the next chapter- 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GALA DAY. 



"WHAT is coming now?" asked Mrs. 
Lawrence, as she caught the sound of the 
music. 

"All are invited to the cabin,*' was the 
reply of Mr. Prescott, and there they went, 
escorted by the band. At one end of it con- 
venient seats had been arranged for the 
guests. A large curtain was stretched across 
the centre of the room — proving that some- 
thing unexpected was yet to come. The cabin 
had been partly darkened for the occasion, so 
as to render the effect more striking, In a few 
moments the curtain was drawn, foot-lights 
turned up, when Sam Jones stepped forward 
upon the temporary stage, and de\tatre& ^ Wftr 
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gratulatory address in behalf of his companions 
to the Admiral, his family, and their invited 
guests. It was filled with true and noble senti- 
ments of love, gratitude, and good wishes, truly 
heart-felt and sincere. He alluded in a touch- 
ing manner to his own history, saying, as he 
turned to Mr. Lawrence and the officers seated 
near him : 

" My debt of gratitude to you, gentlemen, 
remains still uncancelled — indeed, it is con- 
stantly increasing; but, with the blessing of 
God, if life and health are given me, I trust I 
may yet prove to you, more by actions than 
words, that your efforts in my behalf have not 
been in vain." 

In conclusion, he announced an original 
play, entitled "Pleasant Memories." It" was 
performed entirely by the middies and chil- 
dren, and represented all the most interesting 
and amusing scenes in the history of the Nep- 
tune's cpmpany before leaving America, as 
well as during the voyage. In one act Sam 
appeared as we first knew him, in his old cabin, 
alone and desolate. Then followed the change, 
when fortune smiled upon the poor boy, and 
he found friends true and sincere; scenes in 
his academy life were not forgotten. Then 
came preparations for the voyage. The 
funeral of their young companion, who died so 
suddenly, was also represented, and the unani. 
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mous choice of Sam Jones to fill his place. 
Then came the farewell picnic ; during this scene 
light refreshments were served, when little 
Miss Lillie had a chance to present her cake, 
which was reserved until now. The anxiety of 
the dear child had been great all day, thinking 
of her sweet present. She had more than 
once slipped down to the store-room, where 
she knew it was kept, and standing on her very 
tip- toes, looked through the window 'to make 
sure it was all safe and sound/ she said, when 
Medora found her there. Then how her little 
cheeks flushed and her eyes brightened as she 
saw the gay flag, pretty silver ornaments, and 
pure white frosting, with the mottoes. She 
would clap her chubby hands together, and say: 
' 4 Oh, dear me ! I wish it was time to give it now ; 
I tan't hardly wait. * But a coaxing word from 
Medora satisfied her for the time, and off she 
would run to the cabin or deck, only to return 
in her childish impatience, in a little while, 
for another peep. No wonder then, of all the 
faces, happy and merry as they were, hers was 
the happiest and merriest there, as she appeared 
with her treasure, almost too heavy to carry, 
and repeating a little speech which her mother 
had taught her, presented it to the Admiral. 

" Well, well, Lillie, what is this ? % he ex- 
claimed. 

"Why, a cake, full of plums, candy and 
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sugar," she replied, dancing for joy, as she 
saw the look of pleasure with which it was re- 
ceived. 

" And it's for me, is it ? This must be the 
best of all my presents yet." 

" Yes, indeed, it is Mr. Lawrence ; 'tause 
you tan eat it, and you 'tant any of the others. 
I knew you'd be so dlad." 

" Indeed, I am, Lillie ; but did you make 

it ?•• 

" Not all of it, though I helped 'Dora." 

" Well, shall we cut it now ? I know it 
must be so good." 

" Yes, sir, if you want to," but as Mr. L; 
took the knife she added, " I wish you could 
cut it and tcep it too." 

" So do I, Lillie; but as I can't, let's keep 
it on the table for a time, so we can all look 
at it." 

" Yes, yes, do do,'' and the precious cake 
was accordingly placed where it could be seen 
and admired. This little espiode caused much 
amusement to all, and when the excitement 
had a little subsided, the play was resumed, in 
the course of which the British Consul, the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the hermits at " La 
Bonheur" played a conspicuous part. Little 
Guidi and old Feretti also appeared. The 
scenery, costume, and general arrangement of 
the drama had been so well prepared that it 
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was a complete success. The frequent applause 
of the guests proved how much they enjoyed 
the performance. The Captain, with his friends, 
and the Americans from Constantinople, had 
previously learned some of the incidents re- 
presented in the play, which the Admiral more 
fully explained to them afterwards, making it 
all doubly interesting. Many compliments 
were passed upon the young performers. 

" If I wasn't afraid of making you vain," 
said Captain King, " I could add a great deal 
more to what has already been expressed by 
the others here, in your praise, my young friends. 
But the best of all is to see the hearty good- 
will among you. My only regret in coming is 
that I must leave. The glimpses of your past 
life which I have just seen, make me love you 
all more than ever." 

After some further conversation, the young 
people excused themselves for a few moments, 
to make some change in their dress, etc. 

In about half an hour,, the music again 
struck up a lively march. 

' 4 That must be the signal for something," 
remarked the Admiral, laughing, " but what it 
is I can't even guess ; the day is full of sur- 
prises to me as much as to you, my friends," he 
Ridded, turning to his guests. The mystery was, 
however, soon solved by a summons to the 
deck, where they were entertained for more 
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than an hour by a fine display of fire- works 
prepared and directed by the middies, assisted 
by the sailors. When it was over the bells 
struck for ten o'clock. 

" Can it be so late !" exclaimed the Captain. 
"So the day is over/' 

" I wish it was just beginning/' chimed in 
May; "don't you, sir?" 

" Yes, indeed, 1 do, dear ; but I must be off 
at once. ' 

Mutual expressions of good-will were ex- 
changed between the guests and their friends 
on the Neptune, with many thanks for the 
pleasures of the day, and the hope that they 
might soon meet again. Boats for both parties 
were soon in readiness and quickly bore the 
joyous company away. And thus ended, as 
all agreed, the happiest festa of their lives. 

The following day the ordinary course of 
study, duty, etc., was resumed and everything 
continued as usual. 

Before the close of the week a large package 
of letters was brought from Constantinople 
by the Admiral, who went there on business. 
Opening it, they found several from relatives 
in America ; also one from their old friend the 
British Consul, who had by no means forgotten 
his former acquaintances, as was fully proved 
by the kind expressions of regard and interest 
for all, but especially for Sam Jones, of whom 
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he was glad to hear so good an account, and 
enclosed a remittance for any necessary ex- 
penses he might incur. When Fred heard that 
part of the letter, he said : 

" Well, I almost wish I was in Sam's 
shoes." 

"Why so?'' asked his father; "do you 
wish you had no parents, brothers, and sisters ?' 

'Oh! not exactly, father, but — well — I 
don't know just how to tell you what I mean. 
I am sure I couldn't be better off than I am — 
have a kinder father and mother — but if I was 
in Sam's place, I would have something to start* 
from, and could make a name and character 
for myself./ 

' Well, my boy, haven't you a chance to do 
that, now you are Fred Prescott ?" 

*' Oh, yes, sir, in a certain way, but you see 
if any one shows me a favor, or helps me to a 
good position in the world, it will be because I 
am your son, and out of regard for you, and 
not so much for my own merit." 

4 Yes, Fred, that may be ; but after all, a 
good deal must depend upon yourself, and if 
you were in Sam Jones' shoes, as you say, do 
you think you would fill them as well as he 
does ?' 

" Sure enough, father ; very likely I might 
not, for I don't think there are many boys 
who could always do as well as he. I know 
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he has ever so much more perseverance, honor, 
' self-control, and many other good qualities than 
1 have." 

•' Then perhaps it is as well, and a little 
better, that you are just what and who you are, 
rather than Sam Jones or some other boy." 

" I begin to think so too, father ; for many 
times if the boys at the Lawrence Academy 
had snubbed me as they did Sam, I wouldn't 
have stood it at all." 

" Whkt would you have done, Fred ?" 
asked May, who overheard a part of the con- 
versation. 

" I suppose I'd have 'pitched in* and given 
them all a thrashing." 

" Perhaps you'd have got the worst of it. 
Then what? for you wouldn't have had many 
friends to take your part." 

" In that case I believe I'd have given up 
trying to be anything, have gone back to the 
old cabin, and been a poor, good-for-nothing 
fellow all my life." 

" But what did Sam, then ?" continued 
May. 

" Oh ! he'd slip out of it some way, and all 
the fellows liked him better than ever. I re- 
member once they were taunting him about his 
clothes and odd ways ; they kept at him so that 
I could see he was getting fiery, but he man- 
aged to keep it all inside, and spoke as coolly 
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as ever, though his face flushed in spite of him- 
self. He knew well enough they did it to get 
him into a fight." 

" But they didn't make out whut they 
wanted, I'm sure," interrupted May. 

" No, indeed ; he was sharper than they, 
for after a while he said : ' Now, boys, we've 
had enough of this ; you're trying to make me 
fight, but I didn't come to school for that busi- 
ness, and if you want any done, you will have 
to do it yourself : I have other fish to fry. I 
used to think I was a coward if I didn't fight, 
but I've noticed the bravest boys here are those 
who never quarrelled yet. I'll help you do any- 
thing you want me to, that's honorable, but as 
fighting is out of my line of business, you'll 
have to pick a fuss with somebody else. 1 ' 

"What did the boys do then?" asked 
May. 

' Oh, a few shrugged their shoulders, 
sneaked off, ashamed of what they had done, 
but not brave enough to own it. Most of them 
remained, threw up their caps, and cheered 
Sam heartily, called him a 'trump,' 'jolly 
good fellow,' and so our Sam laughed and 
cheered with them. It came out just right, 
made all of us like him better than ever.*' 

" I guess you never tried to pick a fuss 
with Sam again, did you?" 

" No, indeed, May, and if any new schol- 
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ars began it, we soon settled them, I can tell 
you ; for in the end there wasn't a boy we all 
liked better than Sam Jones." 

" Well then, Fred," asked his father, "do 
you think you would rather ' be in his shoes' 
or your own?" 

" I guess on the whole it is best for me to 
be where I am." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, for I think 
as you do. We often imagine if we were only 
this or that person, or in such or such a posi- 
tion, how much better we would get along, 
and yet in nine cases out of ten we would find 
it much easier to be just what we are, that is, 
if we always try to do our duty. It is not 
possible for us to be perfectly happy in this 
world, but if we make the best of everything, 
look on the bright side of life, do good to 
others instead of always thinking of ourselves, 
and keep our conscience clear, then we will 
have little cause for discontent." 

" I know that is so, papa," said May, " for 
I have noticed on those days that I was think- 
ing all about myself, and what I should do to 
have a good time, I was not half as happy as 
when I tried to give pleasure to others, and 
often now, when I find fault with those about 
me, it is because something has not gone quite 
right with May Prescott, and that makes me 
out of sorts with everything and everybody." 
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" It is a good thing, my dear," remarked 
her father, "you have found that out; if 
you always bear it in mind, you will have a 
much brighter and happier life than you would 
otherwise." 

In the evening, as the company assembled 
in the cabin, the conversation turned upon 
their plans for the future. Hal Foster said : 

" I wonder how long we'll remain here ?" 

" Why, Hal, don't you like it ?" asked 
Alfred. 

" Oh ! yes, very well, but as it is November 
now, I suppose we will soon have to decide 
where to fix our winter quarters." 

" I heard the Admiral say something about 
going to Asia," said Sam ; " but how will we 
manage it with the Neptune? If it wasn't for 
that Isthmus of Suez, we might go over easily, 
but as it is, I fear we shall have to leave our 
ship, or go back through the Mediterranean 
again, and out by the Straits of Gibraltar into 
Africa." 

" I only wish there was a canal cut through 
the Isthmus," continued Sam ; " then there 
would be no trouble. I wonder if they will 
not undertake it some time." 

" Do you not remember any attempts that 
have been already made ?" asked Mr. Prescott. 

" It seems to me in history it speaks of a 
canal begun by one of the Pharaohs," replied 
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Sam ; " I think it was Necho, that would con- 
nect the Nile with the Gulf of Suez." 

"And Napoleon Bonaparte planned one 
to unite the Red and Mediterranean Seas," in-, 
terrupted Will Ledley ; " but it was not carried 
out. I really hope they have not given up the 
plan, for I should think it would be the making 
of Europe and Asia both.'* 

"There is no danger of relinquishing the 
idea," remarked Mr. Prescott. "So far from it, 
the chief engineers in Europe now think seri- 
ously of undertaking it." 

" What is the great difficulty in the way, 
sir?" asked Sam. 

" First, of course, to raise the funds, for the 
expense would be very great — then, to be sure 
that the work could be accomplished. Some 
engineers have already examined it, and given 
a favorable report." 

" The Isthmus is about seventy-five miles 
wide, but I suppose the canal must be a little 
longer. Do you know, father, how that would 
be?" asked Fred. 

" I believe the present plan is to have it 
extend from Pelusium to the town of Suez — 
to be about ninety miles in length, three hun- 
dred and thirty feet wide on the surface, and 
twenty feet deep at low water of the Mediter- 
ranean. They will require at least forty million 
dollars for the expenses. When they come to 
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carry out their plan, they may probably make 
some change in these arrangements." 

" Oh ! dear," said Helen. 4< I wish all that 
was done, instead of being just thought of and 
talked about." 

44 But wouldn't it be nice," exclaimed May, 
"if some good fairy would wave her wand 
above us, and take the Neptune, company 
and all, right over into the Red Sea ?" 

"Yes, indeed," replied Helen; "but un- 
less something happens that we never dreamed 
of before, we shall have to go • overland,' as they 
call it ; but then we can't leave the dear old 
Neptune ; I wouldn't give that up for Asia and 
all that's in it. So in the end I guess we'll have 
to try the Mediterranean again, and come round 
by Africa." 

" Let us live in hopes, May, that something 
may turn up in our favor," said Helen, " so we 
may not return by the same route we came to 
Constantinople." 

" Why, haven't you enjoyed it ?" asked Mr. 
Prescott. 

" Oh ! yes, sir, very much indeed, and if it 
wasn't for the new and wonderful places we 
have yet to visit, I would like nothing better 
than to spend a long time coasting in the Medi- 
terranean." 

" We may be sure your father will do the 
best he can for us." 
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" Yes, May, I know that ; so we'll hope 
for some good turn in our fortune. But here 
comes Sam with a book ; I wonder if he is going 
to read to us. I hope so, don't you ?" 

" Indeed, I do, Helen, for it seems so long 
since we have heard a good Life." 

It was the custom on board the Neptune 
to assemble in the cabin after supper for a 
pleasant, sociable time, and frequently one of 
the middies would read aloud an interesting 
life of some distinguished person. It was for 
this purpose that Sam Jones now appeared 
with his book. 

" Are you going to read to-night, Sam ?" 
asked Alfred. 

" That was the Admiral's request, I be- 
lieve." 

"All right ; I'm glad of it." 

" So am I," "And I," "And I," was quickly 
heard from all sides. 

" But whose life will it be, Sam ?" asked 
May. 

" I looked over several, but haven't quite 
decided. What would you like best ?" 

"Oh! I don't know exactly. We have 
always had great emperors, engineers, etc. I 
I wonder if there are not some famous women , 
I'm sure there must be." 

" Yes, indeed, May ; here is the list — 
choose for yourself." 
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" Oh ! no, Sam ; you know better than I 
do about them — take the one you like best." 

" Well, this is of Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra — it is very interesting, and quite 
different from any we have had." 

" Let us have that, then," was said by two 
or three at once ; and Sam accordingly began. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" LIFE OF ZENOBIA SEPTIMIA/ 

"More than 1,600 years ago, among the 
rude, half-civilized Arabian tribes, there was 
one less barbarous than the rest. Their life 
was passed in roving like their countrymen 
from place to place, but owing to the nobler 
and more honorable character of their Chief, 
the tribe over which he held sway, imitating 
the better principles of their leader, were less 
ferocious in war, more merciful to their cap- 
tives, and seldom engaged in the plundering 
expeditions of their brother Arabs. 

" The high character borne by the Chief 
caused him to be the leader, not only of his 
own band but also of many others, who, united 
under their respective rulers, referred all diffi- 
cult matters for settlement to this great man. 
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" Little more is known of him. But among 
his children was one who from her earliest 
years gave promise of great natural talent, 
ability, and courage. She afterwards became 
the famous Queen Zenobia. While very young 
she manifested an eager desire for knowledge, 
and seemed to acquire it with little or no 
effort, and readily mastered the first principles 
of science in her own language. Her chieftain 
father, with whom she was a special favorite, 
did all in his power to encourage the literary 
taste of his daughter. He provided her with 
the best masters in his own country, besides 
famous teachers from Egypt, Greece, and other 
places. Well did Zenobia improve her advan- 
tages. There were no branches of sacred or 
profane science that she did not attempt — 
and whatever she undertook was accom- 
plished — for so much determination and perse- 
verance had she, that her courage and exer- 
tions only increased with the greatness of the 
difficulties encountered. She had mastered 
many languages, among them the Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, and Egyptian, so that she conversed 
as fluently in either of them as in her native 
Arabian — and could speak readily with many 
of the foreigners who visited her father, to pay 
him their court, or who, won by the fame of 
his daughter, wished themselves to test the 
truth of the reports concerning her wonderful 
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abilities. Even while a young maiden, she 
exercised a sort of queenly power over those 
whose elevated positions would otherwise have 
made them her superiors in rank. 

*' Although so devoted to her books, Zenobia 
had other tastes, which it would seem could 
not be indulged except at the expense of her 
education. The Arabian horses have ever 
been famed for their beauty and fleetness, and 
as her father had many, the young maiden 
had constantly an opportunity to gratify 
her love for riding — indeed, it seemed a sort 
of passion with her ; for she . never appeared 
more joyous than when mounted on a fiery 
barb, speeding over the sandy plains of Arabia, 
always the leader among her companions and 
attendants* whom she often left far behind 
in the race. Hunting was also a favorite 
pastime — her skill with bow and arrow and 
spear made her in this, as in other things, 
the rival of all. In personal appearance, she 
was strikingly beautiful. Of a majestic figure 
and queenly bearing, her flashing black eyes, 
waving hair of the same color, and dark olive 
complexion, relieved by the bright color which 
active bodily exercise gave to her cheeks, 
would have at once marked her out, even to a 
stranger, as a most remarkable woman. Zenobia 
was naturally of a proud, overbearing disposi- 
tion. The circumstances of her life had been 
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such that it would have seemed a most marvel- 
lous contradiction if she had been otherwise. 
Her father, as we have seen, was the leader of 
all the other chieftains. For his sake Zenobia 
naturally became the centre of attraction and 
the idol of Arabian society, but when, besides 
all this, we remember what she was in herself — 
how gifted by nature in body and mind, the 
rival of those around her in every accomplish- 
ment of the age, surrounded by attendants 
ready to gratify her slightest wish, can we 
wonder that she felt her superiority, enjoyed, 
and even gloried in the exercise of it ? These 
natural inclinations would have rendered her 
more feared than loved, had it not been for the 
good influence exerted over her by one of her 
preceptors, the famous Longinus, whose repu- 
tation as a man and a scholar caused the father 
of Zenobia to choose him as her instructor while 
she was yet a child. As we study the character 
of the pupil and that of her teacher, we are 
strongly reminded of the Duke of Burgundy 
and the immortal Fenelon, his preceptor. 

" When Longinus entered upon his task, 
he soon discovered that he had no ordinary 
duties to perform. The character of his pupil 
afforded him a rich field for cultivation, but there 
were many thorns and thistles to be uprooted be- 
fore the harvest could be expected. He was not 
discouraged, however, but applied himself nobly 
to the work before him. 
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u The kind and gentle, but firm, treatment 
of his pupil gained her esteem and love to such a 
degree, that he could guide her as he wished, 
and often when the storms of her passions were 

1 rising, or pride or haughtiness appeared in her 
conduct towards those around, a word or sign 
from Longinus served to check and quell her 
wayward humor. Although himself a Pagan 
philosopher, yet his ideas upon religious matters 
were more elevated than those of his country- 
men , he therefore tried to inspire his pupil with 
his own sentiments, teaching her that there was 
more true nobility of soul in overcoming our 
bad inclinations than in exercising them, and 
that our truest peace and happiness consisted in 
being the complete master of ourselves. These 
maxims had the more influence over Zenobia, 
as she saw her tutor constantly practise them. 
The effect of these good instructions did not 
fail to appear, although, when free from the re- 
straint of his presence, she often yielded to the 
quick impulses of her nature ; yet afterwards 
would not fail to acknowledge her error. 

" On one occasion she allowed passionate 
pride so far to overrule her better nature as to 
chastise severely one of her slaves who had com- 

, mitted some trifling offence. The affair chanced 
to reach the ears of Longinus. The next time 
he met his pupil, he was so cool and reserved 
in his manner towards her, that she could not 
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fail to observe it, and either through real or pre- 
tended ignorance said: 

" ' Pray tell me, sir, what has happened to 
displease you?' 

" * Why, my child, would it do you any good 
to know?' 

" • Yes, father,' — for so she often addressed 
him, — ' I would gladly share your trouble if I 
cannot relieve it/ 

" ' Sit down, dear, and listen ; I have a little 
story to relate to you.' 

"'But first tell me your sorrow — I think 
more of that than of the story.' 

" 4 You shall hear both in one, Zeno. Some 
time ago, when at my home, I heard that a long 
distance from Athens, a wonderful jewel had 
been found, but so covered with earth and 
rubbish as to be almost useless. One day, an 
Arab traveller came to my door. He seemed 
worn with the fatigues of a long journey. We 
exchanged the usual salutations. I offered him 
rest and refreshment, and then he made known 
to me the object of his visit. "I come, O, 
stranger," he said, " from a distant land and bear 
you the greetings of my master. He is the owner 
of that precious jewel of which you have already 
heard. Many learned and skilful men have tried 
to polish the gem and restore it to its first beauty, 
but their success is only partial. My master, a 
mighty chief, has heard of your wisdom, and 
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desires you to try the power of your art upon 
it, for it is of matchless beauty and priceless 
value." 

" ' I hesitated at first, and after a brief silence 
told the traveller I could not go, for the claims 
of my friends and duties at home prevented. 
Still he urged — would listen to no refusal. 

" " Fear nothing, friend," he continued, 
"the word and honor of my noble chief are 
pledged for your safety in going and returning. 
Your services shall be more than repaid." 

" ' At length I yielded to his importunity, re- 
signed the pleasure of home, friends, and coun- 
try to gratify the wishes of this great man. 

" 4 Having made the preparations, I started 
with my guide and his escort. We crossed 
mountains, seas, and desert wastes, encountered 
dangers, fatigues, and suffering before we arrived 
at the place of our destination. The cordial wel- 
come of a grateful Arab was freely given me, 
and I soon felt that I had found home and 
friends." 

" ' But the jewel, dear father, what of that ?' 
interrupted Zenobia, as she listened with breath- 
less attention. 

" ' Listen, my child, and you shall know. The 
father brought me the gem. I uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight when I first beheld it. 

" * " Wait, O master !" exclaimed the Arab; 
" examine it a little closev, and ^om ^\ll w 
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something more wonderful still. Truly, it ap- 
pears brilliant and dazzling, but I am told the 
chief beauty is concealed within; for under this 
outer part there is still another covering to be 
removed before you can see the gem itself. 
Many have attempted to do this, but as soon 
as a part of the work was accomplished, the 
crust which remained so quickly spread over the 
rest that little was really gained. It now re. 
mains, O master, for you to prove your skill 
in bringing to light this wonderful jewel. Use 
all the art and wisdom for which your country- 
men are so renowned, that it may shine as the 
brightest gem and ornament among all my treas- 
ures. Your labors shall be abundantly repaid." 

" ' " Great chief," I replied, " your wishes 
shall be fulfilled as far as it is possible for me to 
do so." 

" ' You had indeed a difficult task, father," 
said Zenobia ; * how did you succeed ?' 

" • I labored long and faithfully, examined 
the beautiful gem most carefully, that I might 
find out the best and surest method of accom- 
plishing my work — left nothing undone that 
I could devise to meet the wishes of the master 
for whom I labored. I had able assistants, who 
did much to aid me — but, with it all, there were 
many difficulties to overcome ; for often, when I 
thought my efforts about to be crowned with 
success, and the lustre of the rich jywei gained 
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forth here and there with wondrous brightness, 
something would occur to dim its light, and 
again I was compelled to begin my work anew. 

" ' Months had passed into years in my un- 
tiring efforts, but, in spite of all obstacles, at 
length I succeeded so far that I felt I could 
present the precious gem to its owner bright, 
pure, and free from all defects. But how have 
I been saddened now, as I find its beauty again 
defaced, the lustre dimmed, and all my labors 
in vain, for the jewel appears as when I first 
beheld it/ 

" The sorrowful $tory of Longinus deeply 
touched the tender heart of his pupil. 

" * Alas, dear father, how do I pity you ! 
Would that I might aid in this work, or relieve 
you of the pain that your disappointment causes. 
Can you not show me this wondrous gem ? for 
I long to behold if.* 

" Longinus fixed a sad, earnest look upon 
the eager face of Zenobia, as he replied : 

" ' My child, the jewel is here before us ; you 
have already seen it, and are its possessor;, 
for—" 

• * * • 

" ' What, father, you cannot mean — no, it is 
not — ' and she hesitated, as her face flushed with 
a half suspicion of the truth. 

" ' Tell me your thoughts, my child — * 
" 4 Ah! I cannot, good father— * and shejl 
buried her /ace in her hands. 
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"'Why, Zeno, are you so troubled? Do 
you fear to tell me the cause ?' 

" ' Alas ! my more than father ! I have 
guessed the truth of your story — and } r et I 
have hardly the courage to confess it.' 

" ' Fear nothing, dear child ; tell me all.' 

"' Is it then true that I am the precious 
gem which you have toiled so faithfully to 
make pure and beautiful ?' 

" 'You are right ; it is even so — you little 
know the anxious moments I have spent in this 
labor of love, for such it has indeed been to 
me — and yet I would have counted them all as 
nothing did I not see my work a failure. But 
alas! it is all in vain. I must then leave you 
to return to your former manner of life, to in- 
dulge your own passions, whims, and fancies. 
Your soul — that immortal part of you which the 
great Plato tells us can never die, — must remain 
disfigured, a victim to all your evil desires, in- 
stead of the pure, holy, sinless spirit I had 
hoped it could become. Farewell. I must — ' 

" ' Oh ! say no more, my father !' .cried 
Zenobia, weeping bitterly — ' I have too quickly 
forgotten the good lessons which your patient 
care has taught me. Pardon me now, and you 
shall see how sincere is my sorrow. I promise 
to watch myself more carefully in future, to 
govern my wayward passions ; I will even now 
go and receive my poor Sylvia into favor, and 

her more kindly in future.* 
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"' Freely do I forgive you, my child, and 
gladly will I continue the work I have com- 
menced ; but guard yourself well — control the 
first emotions that arise in your heart, before 
they have time to exert their power. Be the mis- 
tress of yourself before you try to govern others. 
Keep pure and unspotted your soul, that 
precious jewel which must live forever. Let 
the nobler impulses of your nature rule your 
inferior part, holding it ever in subjection.' 

" ' I promise, good father, to obey you. 
Always, as now, give the aid of your wisdom, 
and I shall be safe.' 

"This lesson remained deeply impressed 
upon the heart of Zenobia ; its good effects 
were seen in making her more watchful in sub- 
duing her pride and haughtiness, and though 
the labors of her wise mentor did not end here, 
yet he felt consoled with the thought that this 
great victory would only make others more easy 
and certain. 

" Years thus passed on, Zenobia leading the 
free, happy life of a maiden who knows not care 
or trouble, except in imagination. Her thirst 
after knowledge only increased as Longinus un- 
folded to her the mighty volumes of nature, 
science, and art in all their beauty and extent, 
bidding her use freely the rich' treasures placed 
at her command. 

"But at length there was a ctaft^yt VcOc&x - 
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life's history. She had reached one of those 
turning-points which come to us all sooner or 
later, when she must enter upon new duties 
and assume responsibilities she had never 
known. Possessing so many attractions of mind 
and person, it is not strange that numerous were 
the claims for her hand from many of the great 
and noble far and wide. At first she hesitated, 
unwilling to relinquish her liberty — but ambi- 
tion whispered to her that by wedding an- 
other — a rich and noble chieftain — she might 
have a wider field in which to exercise her power 
and influence. Having. obtained the consent 
of her father and Longinus, she yielded to the 
wishes of one of her noble suitors, and became 
his bride.. 

" It was the eve of her nuptials. All were 
busy with preparations for the morrow — her 
father had determined that nothing should be 
spared to render the occasion truly memorable 
and every way worthy of the great event to be- 
celebrated. Zenobia, the object of all this pa. 
rade and magnificence, had retired from the 
noise and confusion around her to a little shady 
nook in the garden, where she could give her- 
self up to sweet memories of the past, with 
thoughts of the future that came thronging to: 
her mind. 

" While thus engaged, footsteps were- 
heard approaching ; at first she gave little heed 
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thinking it was merely one of the attend- 
ants passing near her, but soon she heard her 
own name mentioned, and turning to answer, 
saw her favorite teacher, Longinus, standing 
near. 

" ' Ah ! good evening, dear father/ she said, 
crossing her hands on her breast and bowing 
profoundly, according to the Arabian custom 
of salutation ; * it is indeed kind for you to come 
to me now. I was just wishing you were here/ 

" ' My errand is to me a sad one — but it is 
better to make it known to you now than in 
the excitement of the morrow/ was the reply. 

4 * 4 Pray tell me, kind sir, what troubles 
you/ 

" ' Can you not guess, my child ?' 

" ' No, father ; indeed, I know not, but if I 
have power to remove the sorrow, gladly will I 
do it. We should all be happy to-night, though, 
I must confess, a feeling of sadness, for which I 
cannot account, will come to my heart now and 
then/ 

" * To-morrow, Zeno, you will become the 
bride of another, and so I am here to-night to 
take my leave of you and say farewell : all thing9 
are ready for me, — fleet horses and trusty at- 
tendants now wait my bidding; and ere the- 
dawn, I shall be far away, travelling towards.: 
my own loved home at Athens/ ;'t| 

« ' Oh ) no, dear father, that nu& *a\. \**-. 
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although tomorrow I shall cease to be a maiden 
and will become a wife — a woman — yet in knowl- 
edge I am but a mere child — an infant, as it 
were — and still need your aid, guidance, and in- 
struction. Leave me not, I implore you ; your 
advice and support will be of more service to 
me now than ever. I shall feel like a ship 
without the pilot, if you desert me thus/ 

" ' Your noble husband will be all to you — 
what can you need or desire with him for your 
support and comfort?' 

" ' You are right, dear father, he is much, 
very much to me — but there is still a void 
which you alone, can fill. When the storms of 
my passions arise, who will have the courage 
and firmness to check them? When I am in 
doubt and uncertainty, where shall I go for ad- 
vice and direction ? If you still love me, and de- 
sire that I should become a true and noble 
woman, do not leave me. It is for you to still 
keep bright and unspotted the precious jewel of. 
my soul.' 

" Long and earnestly did Zenobia plead with 
Longinus : at length he consented to remain as. 
her teacher and friend, for a time at least ; he; 
thought the new life upon which she was en-; 
tering would gradually wean her from former 
tastes and habits, so that she would then,; 
perhaps, make little or no opposition to- 
his departure. Their lon^ conversation was 
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at last interrupted by a slave who came in 
search of Zenobia, her father and friends won* 
dering at her long absence. 

" The next day the marriage ceremony was 
celebrated with all the pomp and splendor of 
Eastern magnificence. After the religious 
ceremony, feasting, games, and amusements 
succeeded for several days. 

" A few years of happiness followed, and 
then a sudden death deprived Zenobia of her de- 
voted husband. In the deep grief she experi- 
enced, her greatest consolation was found in 
her only son, Athenadorus. He seemed the liv- 
ing image of his father, and by his innocent 
childish ways sought to bring back the pleasant 
smile and bright color to the face of his be- 
reaved mother. Longinus persuaded his pu- 
pil to resume some of the studies in which she 
had been chiefly interested when yet a maiden, 
so that as time passed on she recovered some- 
what from the shock of the first great sorrow 
she had ever known. Then suitors again 
sought her as a bride ; this time the favored 
one was Septimius Odenathus, Prince of Pal- 
myra — whose skill and bravery in war and 
many noble qualities had gained for him great 
renown. 

" From this time we may date th e public life 
of Zenobia. The high position of her husband^ 
who liad been so often successful in war that! 
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he hardly ever experienced a defeat, opened to 
her lofty mind a path to glory and renown of 
which she had not even dreamed. The great 
and mighty Roman Emperor Valerian had 
been obliged to surrender to Sapor, King of 
Persia. This was too shameful a disgrace not 
to be revenged. Septimius, at the head of a 
large army, succeeded in restoring the glory of 
the Roman arms, by a complete overthrow of 
Sapor and his troops. In reward for his ser- 
vices, the Emperor offered the husband of 
Zenobia a share in the government, with the 
title of Augustus. Now it seemed as if her 
ambition must be fully satisfied. But in the 
midst of all this power and glory, death again 
appeared and claimed his victim. Zenobia was 
the second time a widow, Septimius having 
been assassinated by his nephew : she quickly 
avenged the bloody deed, by ordering the exe- 
cution of the murderer, and took the reins of 
government into her own hands. Knowing the 
wisdom and skill of her former tutor, Lon- 
guinus, whom she had retained through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, she quickly availed 
herself of his assistance, and appointed him 
her Chief Counsellor and Minister of State 
She undertook nothing of importance without 
first consulting him. He never abused her 
confidence, but in all things seemed ever to 
keep in view the good of the country and the 
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glory of his royal mistress.pupil. Although the 
Queen possessed so much power, her ambition 
seemed boundless — the more she had, the more 
she desired. Thoughts like these would flash 
through her mind : * I am Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra ; many nations honor me, and pay : 
their tribute as my subjects. This is much for 
the daughter of an Arab chief, but is there 
nothing more for me to possess ?. May I not 
rule over a wider domain? My husband was 
the conqueror of Sapor, the conqueror of the 
Romans. Why may not his royal widow do 
as much ? Others are subject to me r but I am 
subject to the Romans — this must not be ; I 
cannot rest until I am free and independent of 
all restraint. But how shall I accomplish my 
object ? It is difficult, no doubt, but where 
•would be glory and honor without a victory — • 
and where a victory without a conflict ? I will 
go to Longinus — he shall decide forme.' She 
consulted her wise counsellor. He made known 
to her at once all the obstacles she would 
meet, both to test her courage and that 
she might be prepared for what was before 
her. 

"Nothing daunted, she refuted all objec- 
tions by simply saying: 'But, good sir, say 
that it is not an impossible undertaking, and 
I will hazard all to accomplish it/ 
• " ' My child/ was the reply, * there ar£ 
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few, if any things, impossible with a determined 
will to urge on the work/ 

"'Then it must and shall be done,' was 
her prompt and decided answer. 

" To will with her was to do. No time 
must be lost ; orders were at once issued to 
prepare for the conflict. Fleets were manned, 
soldiers mustered, equipped, and drilled for in- 
stant action. Zenobia superintended the ar- 
rangements in person. She told her legions 
the war was to be one of independence ; she 
spoke of the glory that awaited them, when, 
free from the Roman dominion, they could 
roam over their beautiful country, free and 
happy, with no fear that their homes would be 
disturbed by a foreign foe. So eloquently did 
Zenobia plead the cause in hand, it seemed in- 
deed that her own spirit of ambition and pa- 
triotism had been infused into the hearts of 
her countrymen. One universal cry was heard, 
'Lead us on to victory and freedom — or de- 
feat and death V 

" All the mighty preparations were com- 
pleted. A terrible conflict ensued, but inde- 
pendence was secured for her subjects, at least 
during the five years that she governed Pal- 
myra, Syria, and in fact the East generally, 
with a wisdom, firmness, and prudence that 
only increased her former glory and renown. 
Once during that time did she find her power 
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disputed by the Romans, but compelled the 
general sent against her to retire to the capital, 
glad to escape a complete overthrow of his 
troops. The title of Queen of the Eabt, which 
she had assumed, and seemed justly to claim, 
of course failed to please the people of Rome ; 
the greatness, dignity, and majesty of their 
proud nation would diminish when associated 
with the name of a woman, — Queen as she 
was, even though she wielded the sceptre 
with a wise and firm hand, that would have 
done credit to many who had worn the imperial 
purple with honor, as well as to others who 
had shamefully disgraced it by their vices and 
weakness. 

" Aurelian now sat upon the throne, and 
governed the 'Western Empire/ as it was 
called. A brave, high-spirited Roman, he 
could not endure such a disgrace, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to conquer the haughty 
Queen. She, of course, refused with con- 
tempt the terms of concession which he pro- 
posed — nothing then remained but to decide 
it by force of arms. Fortune at first seemed 
to favor Zenobia, but in two successive battles 
at Antioch and Emessa she suffered such a 
defeat, that she was obliged to retire with her 
forces to Palmyra, the capital. The Roman 
Senators taunted AurelUn for spending so 
much time, and using so many legions in fight- 
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ing against a mere woman — but he replied to 
them : * Oh, Romans, you are ignorant both 
of the power and character of Zenobia. It is 
impossible to enumerate her warlike prepara- 
tions of stones, arrows, and every species of 
destructive weapons. Every portion of the 
wall is provided with two or three balistae, 
and artificial fires are continually flashing 
from her engines. The fear of defeat and 
punishment has armed her with a desperate 
courage.' 

" Aurelian spoke but too truly. Thie 
Queen of the East had indeed summoned to 
her aid all the weapons of war, both by land 
and sea, offensive and defensive. Nothing was 
spared to secure a glorious victory, but the tide 
turned against her. She was conquered, and 
a captive Queen. The Roman Emperor could 
not but respect and honor so noble an opponent, 
and offered her favorable terms if she surren- 
dered ; but still trusting in the courage of her 
faithful legions, she refused all proposals with 
contempt , and finding she could no longer 
maintain her position with honor, she fled from 
Palmyra, but was overtaken at the Euphrates, 
some sixty miles from her capital. When 
summoned before the Emperor, she appeared 
in all the pride of her queenly dignity, seem- 
ingly undismayed by misfortunes, but soon 
afterwards, as she reflected upon her fallen state, 
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lifer courage and firmness failed, and she com- 
mitted an act which has left an indelible stain 
upon her character. 

" Hoping to retrieve her fortunes and re- 
cover her throne, she sacrificed several minis- 
ters of state to the vengeance of Aurelian, 
and among them her life-long friend and coun- 
sellor, the great and good Longinus. This 
shameful act was committed in a moment of 
weakness, and bitterly did she lament it ; often 
saying she would give half her kingdom, if 
she could recall him to life. Finding all her 
efforts unavailing to recover the. throne, she 
was obliged to yield to the fate which awaited 
her. On the return of Aurelian to Rome, she 
graced the magnificent triumph with which he 
was honored, being led, bound with chains of 
gold, behind the chariot of the conqueror, 
where she attracted the admiration of all by 
her air of dignity and queenly bearing — seem- 
ing more like the victor than the victim. 

"Aurelian treated her most honorably, 
gave her an elegant villa on the Tiber, where, 
resigned to her fate, she passed the remainder 
of her life in peace, and more really happy, no 
doubt, than when 'Queen of the East/ She 
spent much of her time in the care and educa- 
tion of her children, teaching them many of 
the wise and good lessons received from the 
excellent Longinus, whom she never ceased to 
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regret, having esteemed him most highly. She 
would often say : 

" * Oh, my dear children, if you wish to be 
truly happy, live, think, and act like my wise 
and noble teacher.' 

"The oldest son of Zenobia was assigned 
the government ot a principality in the East. 
Thus closed the eventful life of one of the 
greatest sovereigns that ever sat upon a throne.* 1 

Here Sam Jones closed the book, and as 
he paused, May looked up, exclaiming : 

"Oh! is that all? How I wish there was 
more of it !" 

" I am glad you like it, May," said her 
father ; " I feared you might think some parts 
of it were rather dull." 

" Oh ! no, not at all ; it was just what I 
like." 

" Don't you wish you had been Zenobia, 
Dumpy ?" asked Fred. 

"Not exactly in everything ; I think I 
would have liked the horseback riding, and 
being Queen, but not fighting so many bat- 
tles." 

"The best of all, though," interrupted^ 
Helen, " was the good times she must have had 
talking with Longinus and studying under such ; 
a good teacher. I believe I would want to learn 
all the time ; he was so kind and gentle, and . 
wise too/' .; 
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" But wasn't it a shame, she was ungrate- 
ful enough to forget all his goodness, and be- 
tray him to the Romans ?" 

"Yes, indeed, Fred," replied May. "I 
cannot forgive her for that." 

" Perhaps you might have done the same 
thing, my child," said her father. 

" Oh ! no, indeed, pa, I'm sure I never would. 
How could I ?" 

" If you had been placed in the same situa- 
tion, with just the temptations Zenobia had, 
and full of her pride and ambition, do you 
think you could have done otherwise?" 

44 Very likely, I might not, pa ; but was it 
right ?" 

" Oh ! that is a very different matter. I do 
not approve of what she did by any means — 
but when we hear of any one who has com- 
mitted a wrong act, I do not think it is best to 
condemn the person at once and say, 4 1 
would not have done such a thing; how 
wicked and shameful it is !' We never really 
know what we would or would not do until 
we are placed in just such a position as the 
person whom we condemn." 

" Sure enough, I don't know as I ever 
thought of that before. I suppose we would 
need to have the same disposition, the 
same training, and then the temptations too, 
before we could be positively sure YfhstA&t 
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we would or wouldn't do the wrong act. ' 

44 Exactly so, my child." 

*' And then, after all," chimed in Helen, 
" there are never two persons just precisely 
alike in everything about their character, habits, 
etc., so we never could be safe in saying, 
4 1 know I wouldn't have done such a thing for 
the whole world/ " 

44 I'm glad we happened to speak about 
that," said Hal, frankly, 44 for I'll have to look 
out after this, I guess. I believe that is always 
the first thing I say , when I hear of any one 
making a blunder or doing anything wrong.'* 

" So do I, Hal," continued Fred . " or if I 
don't say it in so many words, I think it in a 
great many more, which is about the same 
thing in the end." 

4< It must be quite late," remarked Mr. Pres- 
cott. " Nearly every one has left the cabin , I 
think state-rooms and hammocks are waiting 
for us." 

* The last 44 good-nights" were exchanged, and 
soon all was quiet on board the Neptune, ex- 
cept the low voices of those keeping watch, 
and the murmur of the waves as they dashed 
against the vessel with a low, deep sound. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VISIT TO THE SULTAN'S PALACE. 

Several excursions were made by our 
friends to the city while the Neptune was an- 
chored in the " Golden Horn." On one of these 
trips the Admiral said : 

" We have not yet visited the Grand Sul- 
tan's Palace. What do you say to a peep 
into it ?" 

"I'm sure we'd like nothing better, father," 
replied Helen ; " but do you think we shall be 
admitted?" 

" There is nothing like trying, you know, 
my child, and as the Emperor kindly furnished 
me with some letters, I think we shall have 
little difficulty." 

" But you did not tell us that before," ex- 
claimed Alfred. " And all this time we have 
been wondering and wondering how we could 
manage it, and yet you said nothing." 

" Why, don't you know, Alf, that is pa's 
way. He keeps all these nice things a se- 
cret until we are just in the mood to enjoy them, 
and they come as such a great surprise that 
we are all delighted at once. Don't you like 
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it better, May, than if we knew it was coming 
2l long time beforehand ?" 

"Yes, indeed, Helen, I guess I do. It's 
nice, I know, to have the pleasure of looking 
forward to something that will happen, but 
then there's always the fear and danger of 
being disappointed, that keeps us sort of un- 
easy and troubled until we really have what 
we want ; so we miss all this worry if our pleas- 
ure is a real surprise." 

" I wonder if the Admiral has letters to all 
the countries we are to visit?" asked Will 
Ledley. 

" We'll know when we get to them, and 
not before, I guess," was the laughing reply 
of Hal. " Just make yourself easy, Mr. Led- 
ley ; we'll come out all right if Rear-Admiral 
Lawrence holds the helm of the Neptune." 

" I've no fears, Hal ; but see, he is in the 
boat now ; we've no time to lose if we go to the 
city with this party." 

Some half-a-dozen middies, besides the 
officers, a few ladies, May and Helen, com- 
pleted the number. They soon reached the 
shore, and having landed, were met by two 
of the American residents, who had prom- 
ised to act as escort and interpreter during 
their visit to the Palace of the Sultan, 
In order to see more of the city at their let 
sure, they concluded to walk instead of ride. 
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ffcelen and May were together, as usual, and 
made their comments on the strange scenes 
presented as they wended their way through 
the narrow, crowded streets. 

" I wonder if Constantinople will always 
be in such pell-mell confusion as it is now," 
said Helen. 

" I am afraid so, but if I had to live here 
I should hope not, for the people don't seem 
to have the least idea of real comfort.' ' 

" I suppose they are used to it, and so 
think it is all right." 

" Very likely, but I don't believe I could 
ever get used to it." 

"I wonder, May, how much farther is it 
t>ut to the Palace." 

" Some distance from town, I believe ; 
in fact, they say it is a sort of town in itself, 
being nearly two miles around the walls. 
But wouldn't it be a joke, if after stum- 
bling way out here, nearly breaking our necks 
over those yelping dogs, we shouldn't see the 
inside of the Sultan's home after all?'' 

"No danger of that, May; father wouldn't 
be apt to take us on such a trip for nothing." 

Just then a turn in the street brought 
them in sight of the walls of the Palace. 

"There it is," shouted some of the middies 
who were ahead. 

" Into line ! Forward march !" exclaimed 
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Hal Foster. " We must make the most of our 
numbers/' he added, laughing. 

" Let May lead off/' chimed in Fred ; 
'* she'll make a good captain." 

But she drew back, and replied, smiling, 
in return: 

" Not this time, Mr. Prescott. You may- 
take that place for me ; I know y&u would like 
it." 

" Look at the Turkish soldiers on guard," 
said Sam. " I verily believe they carry the same 
kind of cimetars that old Mahomet had over 
one thousand years ago. I wonder if they 
can use them as well as he did, Will ?" 

" Ask them to fence with you a little, 
and then you can judge for yourself." 

"I'll practise a while first, I think — but 
here we are at the gate." 

One of the Americans who acted as es- 
cort said a few words to the soldier on guard, 
which had the desired effect, for he at once 
opened the gate, gave the usual military sa- 
lute, out of respect to the Admiral and his 
party, which was duly returned, and calling an 
attendant, directed him to conduct them to 
the Palace. After entering within the walls, 
they had yet a long distance to walk. 

" Father, do you know what those words 
mean, that were over the great gate we just 
passed through ?" asked Helen. " I was told by 
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one of our escort, that it was 'The Sublime 
Porte/ Something like 'great gate/ I sup- 
pose." 

" Yes, Helen, and that name has been given 
to the whole Ottoman Empire/' 

Within the enclosure our friends found a 
complete city in itself. Of course, the Seraglio, 
or " Serai Humagim," as it is called, is the prin- 
cipal building, but there are also many other 
large ones. As usual, several mosques, govern- 
ment offices, a mint, arsenal, treasury building, 
dwelling-houses, baths, beautiful gardens, etc., 
etc., so that the merry party had sufficient to oc- 
cupy their attention as they wended their way 
to the Palace. They expected td have some 
difficulty in gaining admittance, as formerly the 
indosure had been observed so strictly that no 
stranger was ever admitted, unless, of course, 
some great sovereign came to honor the Sultan 
with a visit. 

" I wonder if all the stories we have heard 
about the Seraglio are true ?" asked Hal Foster* 
" If they are, it must be a magnificent place/' 

" I am afraid not," replied the Admiral ; 
" they were told to excite the curiosity and ad- 
miration of the people outside, I suppose, but 
since the public are admitted, they find the ac- 
counts were greatly exaggerated, so you must 
not expect to see anything very remarkable." 

Troops of soldiers were met here and there, 
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some on duty, others going through their drill 
exercises, all of whom looked with curiosity at 
the Neptune's company as they ascended the 
Palace steps. The Admiral was about present- 
ing his letters to an official who stood near, 
when May touched her father's arm and said in a 
low tone : 

" Look, in the hall, there is the very old 
gentleman, I believe, whom we met at our first 
visit to Constantinople when we went to the 
bazaars to make our purchases for the Silver 
Wedding. If he would only come this way a 
little, I could be sure." 

44 Yes, dear, I see him ; I think it is the same 
person." 

Just then, hearing strange voices, he turned 
towards the party, looked at them for a moment 
as if surprised, and then recognizing some of 
those he had seen in the city, quickly gave the 
customary salutation, saying, " The peace of 
God be with you," as he greeted them kindly. 
May was delighted to find that he still remem- 
bered her, as lie patted her rosy cheeks, bowing 
and smiling, while he uttered a few disjointed 
English words, expressive of the pleasure he 
also felt. When their escort had made known 
to him the object of this visit, he kindly offered 
to show them through the Palace. They were 
first ushered into a waiting-room, while the let- 
ters from the French Emperor were delivered to 
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the Siiltan. There were two or three Turks 
sitting, as usual, cross-legged on ottomans, smok- 
ing their never-failing pipes, seeming quite at 
their ease, and taking but little notice of the 
strangers except by a slight bow, and offering 
them seats on the cushions which covered the 
richly-carpeted floor. Of course pur friends de- 
clined, fearing they might not be able to use 
them as easily as the natives. 

After some delay, the officer who had acted 
as usher returned, bowing profoundly, and 
adding oft-repeated regrets from his royal 
master, that he was prevented by serious ill- 
ness from seeing the Christians that day; 
however, he appointed one of his chief minis- 
ters to do the honors of the occasion, and show 
them all possible attention, for their own sake, 
as well as out of his profound esteem for the 
great and mighty French Emperor and the 
wise and noble President of their own Re- 
public. All this was announced to them in 
the most eloquent terms, more in the form of 
a pompous oration, accompanied with many 
expressive gestures, which much amused the 
younger portion of the company, and often 
gave them a hearty laugh afterwards as they 
recalled the scene. The official appointed as 
their guide proved to* be the very old gentle- 
man whofn they were so glad to see again ; 
he also seemed pleased that he was to be their 
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escort, and proved as polite and attentive as 
could be desired. After passing through 
various rooms, some of the middies with the 
children and Miss Percy being a little behind 
the others, Fred said in a low voice : 

" I must say, this isn't what I expected to 
see ; it don't come up to my ideas of a palace." 

" Nor mine either," interrupted Hal Foster. 
" I imagined almost everything would be 
made of velvet, gold, and precious stones. I 
thought the Sultan's Palace would go ahead 
of anything that could be found anywhere else. 
I've seen houses in New York furnished as well 
as this, and better than some of the rooms." 

" Maybe you got your idea, as I did, from 
the Arabian Nights," chimed in May. 

" I shouldn't wonder if I did partly, though 
I've often read in other books of the splendor 
of this place." 

" It is only lately that it has been thrown 
open to the public," remarked Miss Percy. 
" Those who lived here told these marvellous 
stories to excite the envy and curiosity of the 
outsiders, and as they were repeated from one 
to the other, like all other tales, grew wonder- 
fully in size until generally people had most 
fanciful and exaggerated ideas upon the sub- 
ject." 

"But see," exclaimed May, "here are 
beautiful statues and paintings — so the Sultan 
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has good taste, even if there isn't a great deal 
of display and magnificence." 

For some time the party were engaged 
in examining the fine works of art decorat- 
ing the various apartments of the palace. 
Many of them represented scenes in the lives 
of some of the most famous Turkish rulers 
and chiefs. One in particular, however, 
differed so entirely from all the rest, as to 
attract the attention of every one. It repre- 
sented a beautiful boy some three years of 
age, who tired of play had fallen asleep on a 
bed of flowers ; his toys were scattered around, 
and near him was a faithful dog keeping watch 
beside his little master. The artist had so 
arranged his work as to produce just the effect 
desired. The child, in all the sweet simplicity 
of his youthful innocence, made the beholder 
long for the return of the days of his own free 
and happy childhood, when care and trouble 
were things unknown to him. The party were 
told that the picture was a faithful representa- 
tion of a favorite son of the Sultan, a child of 
great promise, but who had suddenly died when 
a mere boy of only ten years. Although it was 
a long time since this event, yet the afflicted 
father seemed never to have fully recovered 
from the shock. 

The Palace gardens were beautifully ar- 
ranged: rare flowers filled the air with their 
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fragrance : beautiful fountains threw the spark- 
ling waters in jets and sprays from the mouths 
of various animals whose figures in bronze or 
marble ornamented the grounds. There were 
many persons like themselves enjoying the 
works of nature and art, so mingled together, 
that it was difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. 

In the course of their rambles, our friends 
came to a beautiful pond, where pleasure-boats 
were waiting for those who wished to sail. The 
Turkish sailors, in their gay and fanciful cos- 
tume, plied the oars so skilfully that our 
friends were soon bounding lightly over the 
waters. On the opposite side could be seen 
deep ravines, cool, shady arbors, groves of trees 
entwined with the beautiful climbing plants 
peculiar to that country; all looked so invit- 
ing that the happy voyagers would gladly have 
rambled there, had time permitted. On re- 
turning to the Palace, they were invited to 
rest in a pleasant veranda which overlooked 
the grounds. While enjoying the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape, pipes and coffee were as 
usual offered to the gentlemen, rare fruit, cakes, 
and sweetmeats to the ladies. It was rather 
amusing to watch the former trying to manage 
the long Turkish pipes, to -which they were of 
course unaccustomed, but as it would have been 
wanting in politeness to refuse them, they 
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were obliged to make the best of it. The 
Turks themselves could not have failed ta 
be amused, but they were too well-bred to be-, 
tray their feelings, until some of the middies, 
who had declined taking them, as they never 
smoked, could not restrain their mirth while 
watching the Admiral and his officers; the Turks, 
seeing this, laughed heartily with them — mak- 
ing merriment all round. 

The coffee was served in little cups about 
the size of a thimble or perhaps a little larger, 
which reminded May, as she afterwards said r 
of those she had when a little child, and played 
" tea-party" with her young companions. It 
is the custom of the Turks to sip their coffee 
very slowly, talking and smoking between, but 
the younger portion of the company, not 
understanding it, drank theirs at a swallow, and 
were ready for more. This mistake caused 
fresh amusement to all. 

" Did you notice/' asked Helen after they 
left, " how particular those Turks were, not to 
smile, or even appear to notice our blunders, 
until we did it first, and then they joined in so 
heartily with us, that I don't see how they 
could have looked so serious all the time 
before." 

" Yes," replied May, " I guess they under- 
stand politeness better than we do, for I'm- 
sure I never could have kept such a straight face.'* 
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" If you were a Turk, I guess you would* 
easy enough," interrupted Fred ; "but as you're 
only Dumpy, we can't expect so much of you." 

" 1 guess that must be the reason — how 
very wise you are," replied May, laughing. 

On leaving the Palace, their guide con- 
ducted the party through some of the various 
buildings within the enclosure. The officers 
and middies were particularly interested in the 
arsenal, where the famous Turkish cimetars are 
manufactured, as well as other weapons of war- 
fare. Their escort presented the Admiral, on 
behalf of the Sultan, a very handsome one, 
sheathed in a richly-mounted scabbard. While 
explaining the use of the various articles ex- 
hibited, their guide appeared much interested 
in learning all he could regarding our means of 
attack and defence in war, but seemed , in the 
end, to think he would rather rely upon 
his faithful cimetar in a hand-to-hand conflict 
than run the risk of being pierced with bullets, 
or blown to pieces with bombs, etc. 

Some Turkish soldiers, then on parade, 
went through a few of their military exercises, 
in which they showed wonderful precision of 
movement and skill in the use of the javelin, 
cimetar, bow and arrow, etc. The lateness of 
the hour warned our friends that they must 
forego the pleasure of a visit to the mint, 
baths, treasury building, etc., until another 
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time. The Admiral, on behalf of his party, 
thanked their kind old escort for his attention, 
expressing also their good wishes for his royal 
master, with the assurance that they should 
gladly report their visit to the President of the 
United States, who would consider the honors 
conferred upon them as bestowed also on 
himself; hoping, in conclusion that they might, 
on board the Neptune or elsewhere, have an 
opportunity of returning the attentions re- 
ceived. The Turkish officer replied with great 
dignity, assuring the Admiral that the Sultan 
considered himself honored in receiving the 
visit of so distinguished a representative of the 
American Government, and only regretted that 
he was unable to express in person his sen- 
timents of high regard and cordial esteem for 
a nation so renowned as that of the United 
States. Much more was said, all to the same 
purpose, but in such high-flown and exag- 
gerated terms, with so many peculiar and 
expresesive gestures, as bowing frequently to 
the ground, raising the hands to heaven, 
placing them upon the heart, crossing them 
on the breast, etc., etc., that the younger 
portion of the party were greatly amused r 
although they succeeded in keeping their 
thoughts to themselves. 

" Did it not seem," exclaimed May, "as if. 
that old gentleman had drilled <all the other 
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Turks to make the gestures just as he did,, 
while he was delivering that grand speech?" 

" Yes, indeed," replied Helen ; " I was glad 
when it was over." 

44 He must have thought it did not make- 
much impression on us, or we would have gone 
through some kind of a performance in return 
for all that display," said Fred. 4< However, I 
suppose he knew it wasn't our way, and didn't 
mind it so much." 

44 1 was glad when that refreshment time 
was over," continued May ; 44 my back ached sit- 
ting curled up so long on those cushions, and 
my feet were so cramped I could hardly move 
them when we first got up. I wonder that the 
Turks are not all crooked and humpbacked sit- 
ting so much in that way." 

44 But did you notice how beautifully some 
of the ottomans were embroidered ? There was 
one of crimson velvet trimmed with gold lace 
and fringe — the flowers worked on it looked so 
natural that it seemed almost as if they had 
grown there." 

" Yes, indeed, Helen, that is what the Turk- 
ish ladies do most of the time." 

"And while you were busy, May, looking 
at those shells and stones in the cabinet, I was 
with mother admiring one of the richest of the • 
cushions. One of the Turkish ladies came up 
to us and explained how the work was done. 
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Jast then the good old officer who had been 
our guide, came forward and introduced the 
lady as his daughter — who was very richly 
dressed, and could only speak a few English 
words, yet she was so kind and pleasant in her 
manner that I couldn't but love her." 

"Yes, Helen, I believe I noticed her speak- 
ing with you." 

"Well, when she found out that mother 
was the Admiral's wife, she said a few words 
in Turkish to her father — he smiled, and nod- 
ding pleasantly, she presented mamma with 
the beautiful cushion ; seeing that she hesi- 
tated about accepting such a handsome gift, 
the lady still insisted, so that mamma had to 
take it." 

"What became of it? I did not notice 
that she carried any bundle." 

" Why, the ottoman was so large it would 
be too heavy to take, and the lady unfastened 
it at one side, slipped out the inner cushion, 
and gave mamma the handsome covering, 
which of course was the only valuable part of 
it ; the other, you know, could be easily sup- 
plied ; they put it in that little travelling-case 
we almost always carry on our trips." 

" How kind that is ! Did the lady give you 
anything, Helen? I noticed you handed a 
little package to Alfred to carry for you." 

"Yes, May, a beautifully bound book of 
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little sketches and paintings she had made 
herself, and two curious Turkish fans, one for 
each of us, as she thought at first we were 
sisters ; but I told her how it was, and that we 
loved each other as much as if we were. She 
said it was just the same in the end." 

" I am so glad, Helen ; I wish we could see 
the presents now — but never mind, we'll have 
time enough when we get back to the Neptune. 
I often think what real nice times we have 
whenever we go on these trips — always find so 
many pleasant people." 

" Yes, indeed, and when we return to dear 
old America, I believe we shall enjoy so much 
in thinking of all we have passed through, and 
talking it over again. It will be almost as 
pleasant as the reality is now." 

" I am sure of it, Helen, and then we have 
some present or curiosity to bring it all fresh 
to our minds again." 

Laughing and chatting thus merrily to- 
gether, our friends stumbled their way as best 
they could, through the crowd of people, 
children, dogs, wagons, and carts, which, as 
usual, filled the crooked streets and alleys of 
the city, and at length came out safe and 
sound to the landing, where the boats were 
waiting to convey them to the Neptune. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TURKISH BATHS. 

" I WONDER what's in the wind now," said 
Fred Prescott, one evening after supper, as 
he was standing with several middies on deck 
watching the shipping in the harbor, which 
was a never-ending source of amusement to 
the company. 

"Why, Fred, what do you mean? No 
trouble, I hope?" 

" No, Hal, I guess not, but it seems to me 
the Admiral must be getting ready for some 
kind of a move — he don't say anything, to be 
sure, but he goes to Constantinople so often, 
then talks so much with the officers in his 
state-room, and is having the Neptune fixed 
up with extra rigging. All such things make 
me imagine something is going to happen." 

" Very likely, but all your guessing won't 
give the truth, I think, until Mr. Lawrence is 
ready to tell us." 

But the secret was out sooner than they 
had expected, for the very next day, as the 
company assembled in the cabin after supper, 
the Admiral said : 

'* Well, my friends, I think we have spent 
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about as much time as we can afford in the 
Golden Horn. I suppose we must be on the 
move." 

" Where are we to go, father?" asked 
Alfred. 

"As we are so near to Asia, and it was 
marked on our chart of travels, J think it 
will not do to return home without seeing the 
wonders of that famous land." 

"No, indeed, sir," replied young Ledley, 
u but how are we to go ?" 

" Well, that has been the puzzle to me 
for some time past. Our good ship, the Nep- 
tune, has proved a faithful friend to us, 
but when it comes to crossing an Isthmus, 
we find her a little in the way, and yet I 
do not care to go through the Mediterranean 
again when we are so near Asia. It will seem 
like travelling backwards to a place we wish 
to visit." 

14 But how can we help ourselves, father?" 
asked Helen. 

"I had thought the matter over, dear, many 
times before anchoring in the Golden Horn, 
without coming to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. When I made my first visit to our 
American friends in Constantinople, I men- 
tioned it to them. They said the only way 
would, be to leave the Neptune here, and go 
overland : of course, I could not think of that. 
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They promised however to consider the case, 
and if any better way offered, they would in- 
form me. About a fortnight ago, they wrote 
that one of their vessels, — trading between 
Constantinople and the Isthmus, — had just ar- 
rived, bringing word that a party on the other 
side of Suez were in just the same fix as we are." 

"How so, father?" exclaimed Alfred, as 
his face brightened at the thought of what 
might be coming. 

" Simply, that they had a large vessel and 
wished to come into the Mediterranean, where 
they would spend some months, on business as 
well as for pleasure, but could not of course 
cross the Isthmus, and supposed they would 
have to be content with coasting in the Red 
Sea." 

May suddenly started up, clapped her 
hands, and exclaimed: 

"Why, that is just the very thing! Let 
us exchange vessels with them. Oh ! how glad 
I am." 

"Wait a minute, dear, and you shall hear 
it all. As the party who just came, knew our 
condition, they told those in Asia about us, 
who were very glad to hear of it, and made 
proposals of an exchange of vessels for six or 
eight months on certain conditions, which, if 
agreeable to us, we might consider as accepted 
on their part.". 
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" Well, father, and what are you going to 
do? M asked Alfred, 

" At first I could not think the plan at all 
practicable — for as the parties were entire 
strangers to us, I did not like to run the risk 
of placing myself in their power, — but our 
friends in Constantinople assure me that they 
are perfectly reliable, as they have had business 
relations with them for years, and always found 
them honorable and trustworthy." 

" But what will we do with all our * ballast/ 
as the middies call our baggage, aquarium, 
cabinet, etc. ?— for we can't let our specimens 
suffer for want of care, ' exclaimed Helen. 

"'There will be no danger, my child. I 
think I. have already reserved a part of the 
Neptune for all such things as we cannot take 
with us, and shall place them under the spe- 
cial care of Don, who will, I know, be faithful to 
the trust." 

" What ! is not Don going with us ?" asked 
Hal. 

" No, for as he, with Jack, Jill, and Louy 
are more accustomed to sailing in the Mediter- 
ranean than the Asiatic sailors, we will leave 
them in charge of the Neptune, and retain an 
equal number from the crew on the other side 
of the Isthmus for our own use ; they will, of 
course, be more familiar with the language and 
navigation of their own country/' 
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" Why, how splendidly you Ve fixed it, Mr. 
Lawrence," said May, u though I'm real sorry 
to lose our good old sailors." 

" So am I," chimed in Alfred, " for I don't 
believe we'll ever find any as faithful as they 
are — but we'll see what we can do." 

" How soon shall we leave our present 
quarters, sir?" asked Hal. 

" Not for some time at least, as we have 
to go to Suez in our own vessel : we shall 
there meet the parties waiting for the ex- 
change. I can make all necessary arrangements 
personally with them. We shall find their 
ship on the other side of the Isthmus ready to 



receive us." 



" Then we will not have to leave tho dear 
old Neptune right away, will we ?" exclaimed 
May. *' I am so glad — we can have everything 
fixed just as we want it ; I am going to tell 
Jack and Jill just how to take care of my pets 
and specimens, and to find me as many more 
as they can. But how will we go to Suez, 
Fred ? I mean, by what route ?" 

" I was just going to ask you, Dumpy." 
" Well, you see, I thought about that very 
thing the other day, so I studied it out on the 
map." 

"And what did you find there?" 
"Why, that we would have to go out 
again into the Mediterranean." 
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" Do you mean on the same side as when 
we first passed through it ?" 

" Oh, no, on the other." 

" Are there any wonderful places before 
coming to Suez ?" 

"Yes, the Islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and Palestine too. I do hope we will stop 
there. Do you think we can, Mr. Lawrence ?'* 

" I hope so, dear, for we are all as anxious 
to visit that land as you, and I have sent word 
for the Asiatics to meet us on that coast. They 
can have the Neptune as soon as they wish ; 
we will be able to take our time in Palestine, 
before going across the Isthmus." 

" That's splendid, Mr. Lawrence. I believe 
you always think of everything ; but how soon 
shall we leave the Golden Horn ?" 

" Let me see, May : to-day is Thursday, to- 
morrow those who wish can make their fare- 
well visit to Constantinople ; Saturday we will 
complete our final arrangements, and at dawn- 
on Monday heave anchor and be off." 

Some further conversation followed, talk- 
ing over plans for the future, and then, ex- 
changing a kind good-night, they separated for 
hammocks and state-rooms. 

The next morning, two of the boats, laden 
with a merry party, left the Neptune to pay a 
final visit to the city. They first directed their 
course to one of the many public baths with 
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••which the city is provided. The following 
letter, written by Helen to a friend in America, 
will give us an idea of the events of the day : 

On Board '• The Neptune," ) 
Golden Horn, Nov. io t iS — . J 

My Dear Friend, — 

Your kind letter gave me so much pleasure, 
that I hasten to reply to it at once. We were 
c^ll glad to hear such good news of our dear 
friends in America. And now in return I must 
tell you of our sayings and doings. Two days 
ago we made our farewell visit to Constantino- 
ple. When we first went there I was sure I 
never could like it — everything was in such 
confusion and so disorderly, — but we have met 
many pleasant people in the city, both among 
Americans as well as foreigners, and have be- 
come accustomed to the odd ways of the 
people, so that we really feel half-sorry to go. 
Although we had been there several times 
before, we never visited the baths, at least most 
of those who went with us in the last trip, and 
as the others gave such glowing accounts of 
them, we were anxious to try for ourselves. 
When you see so many baths — every other 
building almost being one — you would naturally 
expect the people must be very neat in their 
habits, but I am sorry to say such is not the 
case. Although there are, of course, some ex- 
ceptions, yet take the people generally, they 
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are anything but clean and tidy: their streets, 
houses, furniture, dress, etc., look as if the 
owners never gave them a thought or care. 
When I saw all this disorder I could not help 
wondering why they were so particular about 
bathing, and I found out it was a part of their 
religion. Five times every day a signal is given 
by men in different parts of the city, for the 
people to pray ; as this is a fixed law, of course 
all obey it. The same rule requires them to 
bathe their face, hands and feet, before each of 
these prayers, besides at others times also ; 
this is the reason then, there are almost as many 
public baths as churches. 

Well, my dear Nellie, when this trip was pro- 
posed, I must confess I dreaded it a little — for 
some of the middies who had been there before, 
told us such fearful stories of the performance 
they went through, I really began to wonder 
if I should come out alive. However, as the 
ladies, with May Prescott, ventured to try them, 
I thought I would risk it. We went to a house 
which the Americans here had recommended to 
us as the finest bath in the city. There were 
two entrances, one for gentlemen, the other 
for ladies. We were met at the place allotted 
us by a young Turkish girl, who could speak 
and understand just enough English to find out 
that we were raw recruits, and would like to try 
a bath. She bowed and smiled very graciously, 
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said it would give her infinite, happiness to 
serve us, spoke of the marvellous delights we 
would experience, and so on, adding that, hav- 
ing once known them, we would never rest 
satisfied unless we came there every day, — in 
this way trying to gain our favor and patronage. 
She then took each of us to a separate dressing- 
room, where we .found a woman waiting to 
serve us. The one who fell to my lot assisted 
me in undressing, then giving a long, loose robe 
to wear, led me into the first room, — for we had 
to pass through several before the operation 
was finished. I was glad to meet all our lady 
friends there. It seemed quite warm when we 
•first entered, but the heat becaYne gradually so 
much greater that soon we all began to per- 
spire as if it had been the hottest day in 
summer. Soon my attendant took me into 
another rooni» which seemed even warmer than 
the first, and rubbing me over with soap, used a 
kind of brush made of wool, so briskly, that 
. my whole body felt as if it was in a furnace. 
I \vas now placed in a regular bathing-tub and 
warm water poured over me, the woman still 
rubbing as much as ever. She then asked me i£ 
I wished to be shampooed ; as I thought she 
meant the same operation as the barber at 
home goes through with my head, I hesitated 
at first, — for I began to feel tired from what I 
.had already undergone. If I had formed the 
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shadow of an idea of what awaited me, I 
never, never would have crossed the threshold 
of that grand bathing establishment, although 
now it is over, I am more glad than sorry ; 
yet I would advise you as a friend, if you are 
ever asked by a Turkish woman if you wish to 
be shampooed, say, " No, indeed," at once. 

Well, as the attendant noticed my hesita- 
tion, she began in a gibberish of English and 
Turkish to pour forth all the fine words she 
could command, urging me to try it. I half-be-^ 
lieve she did it to have a little fun at my ex- 
pense — perhaps not, however — I mustn't judge 
her too rashly, for she was really very kind to 
me. At length, I consented to let her do as she 
wished. I had before noticed some flat boards 
in different parts of the room, but never dreamed 
of their use ; I soon found out, however, for the 
woman, whose name was Miza, placed one of 
them on a kind of rack, and desired me to lie 
down. Then, calling an attendant, they rubbed 
me for some time as before, only harder than 
ever. One took me by the shoulders, the other 
by the feet, and stretched me, rather gently at 
first, but soon so violently that I really thought 
I would be pulled to pieces. Of course I cried 
out, but they only laughed and went on harder 
than ever. This was but the beginning, for 
they pressed and kneaded my whole body 
in something, the way I have seen brea4 
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worked to make it light, then stretched and 
cracked each joint in my hands, arms, feet, and 
limbs, stopping once in a while to give me an 
extra rubbing and kneading, or to cover me 
again with soap and pour on warm water. This 
performance lasted half an hour, although it 
seemed to me an age. I was sure I never would 
come out alive, or if I did I should be a cripple 
for life. Of course I was very hot, and that I 
might not take cold they gradually cooled the 
room, as well as the water which they poured* 
over me occasionally. The last operation was 
to give me a terrible rubbing with coarse, rough 
towels, which I am sure must have taken off the 
outer skin of my whole body. I was then rolled 
in soft coverings, carried to a room where were 
several couches, and placing me on one, they 
brought a nice cup of coffee with cake. When 
I had taken this, they told me to go to sleep. 
I was not long in obeying them, for I felt as 
tired as if I had been travelling a week without 
rest. In about two hours I was aroused by 
some beautiful music from Turkish musicians 
in the next room. On looking around, I was de- 
lighted to find all the ladies of our party on 
lounges in the same room with myself. We 
were glad to meet again, I can assure you, and 
laughed heartily as each related her experience. 
Every one had been through the same fiery 
trial. Coffee and refreshments were again 
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brought us, after which the attendants assisted 
us to dress. 

You will wonder, dear Nellie, how I felt 
when it was all over, for, as I said, I expected 
at least to be a cripple for life, if nothing worse ; 
but to tell you the truth, I felt very much as I • 
think a little baby must after its bath, so fresh y 
light, and easy every way, it almost seemed as 
if I had no bones or joints. As I paid the fee 
of only half-a-dollar, I could not but thank my. 
attendant for doing me so much good, although 
I did not enjoy it at the time, to be sure. She 
assured me that the first bath was much harder 
to take than the others that followed, and if I 
came every day I could soon become so used 
to it that I would enjoy nothing better ; and 
added, if I wished to look fresh, rosy, and 
pretty, I must not fail to try a bath two or 
three times a week at least. She seemed 
really sorry when I told her that we would not 
be able to come again, as our vessel sailed so 
soon. As we passed out I overheard some new- 
comers say: " Let us try a bath, shampooing,, 
and all; it will be our first experience, but I'm 
sure we'll enjoy it : everybody says you feel so. 
much better afterwards." Poor things, how I 
pitied them ! My heart really ached for the 
innocent creatures, and at least an hour after- 
words I could do nothing but imagine the? 
terrible tortures they were going through. As 
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Miza, my attendant, took them in charge, she 
gave me a sly, funny kind of a look, as if she 
knew I half- wanted to tell them not to try it. 

There were many other interesting things 
I would like to describe, but your cousin Will 
intends writing to-morrow, so I can ask him to 
relate what I have left out. 

As we sail to-morrow for Asia, you will 
please direct letters to Suez, on the Isthmus. 
Only think, Nellie, we are going to the Holy 
Land ; I can hardly realize it, for it seems too 
good to be true. With love from all to 
everybody whom we know, and hoping you 
will write very soon, 

I remain affectionately yours, 

Helen C. Lawrence. 

The day after our friends had paid their 
farewell visit to Constantinople, they were all 
very busy. making preparations for the de- 
parture on Monday* It was proposed that 
Medora, who presided over the domestic 
establishment of the Neptune, being the " house- 
keeper/' as the young people called her, should 
give them an early supper Saturday evening, 
that some of the company might take leave of 
their good old friend Captain K., whose vessel 
was still anchored near their own. He received 
them with his usual cordial, hearty welcome, 
was of course sorry they must leave so soon,* 
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but trusted their wanderings might again bring 
them near him. They all conversed pleasantly 
together for some time, recalling the happy 
hours they had passed while exchanging visits, 
and full of bright anticipations for the future. 
The Captain was much interested when he 
learned the plans they had made for crossing 
the Isthmus. When they mentioned the 
" Hercules," as the vessel they were to ex- 
change for the Neptune, and with it the name 
of the captain, he seemed more pleased than 
ever, as he had often met that ship in the 
ports of Asia, and knew our friends would be 
perfectly safe in trusting themselves with it. 

The last farewell and exchange of good 
wishes being over, our friends returned by the 
bright moonlight to their faithful old vessel, 
that seemed waiting to welcome them again. 



CHAPTER X. 

SMYRNA— KNIGHTS OF ST JOHN— COLOSSI. 

EARLY Monday morning all were astir that 
they might enjoy the beautiful scenery pre- 
sented on leaving the Golden Horn. 

" We must fix up old Neptune in his best 
rigging/' said Sam ; " that is, if you do not 
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object, sir," he added, touching his cap, as the 
Admiral chanced to pass just then, 

" What do you mean, Sam ?'* 

" Why, sir, you know the holiday dress, 
don't you ?" 

" Oh, yes, I understand you now. Certainly, 
it can be done if there is time. I see the pilot 
has signalled us, and when he is once on board, 
you know, the anchor must bejieaved at once." 

" We'll be quick about it, sir. I can take as 
many middies as are off duty, I suppose, to 
help," 

'* Yes, indeed," was the reply, and away 
ran Sam, calling every boy he met to come and 
assist in the work. 

They sprang up the ropes like so many 
monkeys, and quickly removing the old sails, 
replaced them with the red, white, and blue. 
All was finished by the time the pilot stepped 
on deck. Rough, old, and weatherbeaten 
though he was, his face relaxed into a pleasant 
smile, as he admired the beautiful rigging, 
while the Admiral explained to him how they 
happened to have it. 

"Well done, boys," he said, "your ship 
looks as gay and fine as any lady dressed for a 
party. I don't wonder you're proud of her," and 
he threw up his tarpaulin and gave three cheers 
for the Neptune and her crew. 

" We haven't been drilled in reefing and 
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unreefing sails for nothing," exclaimed Hal, 
as he sprang down the ropes, nearly out o( 
breath with the exercise he had just taken. 

" No, indeed," replied Alfred ; " it's a good 
thing my father put us through as he did ; but 
see they are heaving anchor now, the old ship 
gives a bound as if she's glad to be off again." 

While passing the different shipping still 
at anchor, the g^y appearance of the Neptune 
attracted much attention. They received and 
returned many pleasant salutations, and with a 
" God-speed" from all were soon out of the 
Golden Horn, and once more fairly ploughing 
through the Marmora. The pilot was dismissed. 
Don took his station at the wheel, far as they 
were obliged again to pass through a portion 
of the Archipelago, he well knew navigation- 
would be dangerous. 

The next morning, there was nothing to 
be seen but the clear arched heavens above, 
and the. broad, blue expanse below, except 
here and there the faint outline of some distant : 
island or elevated part of the city they had 
just left. 

"We shall have some time yet for quiet 
study and work," said the Admiral, a day or 
two after leaving Constantinople, as the mid- 
dies were waiting for orders in the cabin. 
" Lessons will be resumed as usual. I have pre- • 
pared a chart on which is written the name 
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of each one and the duties assigned for the 
next month : this will avoid much confusion 
and trouble. I will hang it in the cabin, so that 
every one can consult it at pleasure. We 
must make the most of the time, for when we 
reach Palestine there will be many interrup- 
tions; now I expect every one to do his best." 

All willingly promised what was desired, 
proving it by the earnest, hearty good-will 
with which they commenced their various 
duties. The passage through the Marmora 
and Dardanelles being accomplished in safety, 
the Neptune was again in the Archipelago 
although now on the Asiatic side. The first 
place at which they anchored was the famous 
seaport, Smyrna. On entering the gulf at the 
head of which the city is located, they were as 
much charmed as when at Naples and Con-, 
stantinople by the beautiful scenery, and an- 
ticipated much pleasure when they could ga 
ashore; but soon were sadly disappointed, for 
like other Turkish towns, the city was ill-built^ 
dirty, and disorderly generally. 

" It looks very much," said May, "as I 
imagine a place would that was built by chance. 
Little shanties and fine buildings are side by 
side; there couldn't have been much planning 
when the city was laid out, that is, if such a 
thing was ever done to it." 

"I have always heard so much about 
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Smyrna that I expected to see a splendid 
place," remarked Helen. " I wonder if there 
are not enough people to keep it in order?" 

" Yes, dear," replied her father, " there are 
at least 150,000 inhabitants, but remember, it 
is not so much the quantity as the quality of 
the persons that make a city beautiful." 

"But, father, how did it become so 
famous?" 

" It is so well situated for trade, both with 
Europe and Asia, and the surrounding country 
is so fertile and productive, that its commerce is 
very extensive, and, of course, the place soon 
became rich and populbus." 

" I wonder then, Mr. Lawrence," suggested 
May, " why they do not take a sort of pride in 
making Smyrna as beautiful as our large cities 
at home?" 

" I rather think, May, that laziness is one 
of the chief reasons." 

• "But how can they be lazy and carry on 
so much business?" 

" Of course, dear, they have to work some 
to do that, but not half as much as our mer- 
chants at home. Here the business carries on 
itself to a certain extent, for the soil is so pro- 
ductive and the means for transportation by 
land and sea so easy, that with little labor a 
great deal can be accomplished. They have 
always been accustomed to live this easy, care- 
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less kind of life, letting things take care of 
themselves, without much trouble or thought. 
They always have enough for the present, 
and are sure the future will bring its usual 
supply, so they never borrow any trouble for 
what is to come." 

" That must be a rather nice way to live," 
said May, laughing. 

" Oh ! yes, for lazy people ; do you think 
you would like it ?" 

" I might once in a while, but generally 
think I would rather stir round a little more. 
You know I never could be quiet very long at a 
time." 

" That's true, May," chimed in Fred ; " for 
I remember once father offered you a bright 
silver quarter if you could sit without moving 
or speaking for five whole minutes ; when the 
time was about half over, you started up and 
asked if it was not more than five minutes yet." 

" Oh ! I remember that well, and was so 
troubled because I lost my quarter. But some- 
how I never could be still ; there must be wires, 
springs, or something in me that will move if I 
try ever so hard to be quiet." 

When the Neptune was fairly anchored in 
the Gulf, a small party started on a tour of 
discovery through the town. They found that 
Smyrna was situated partly on a plain, with the 
sea before it, and the rest on the slope of a 
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mountain formerly called Pagus, which is be- 
hind the city. Like Constantinople, it is 
separated into different districts, allotted to 
the various nations living there. The beautiful 
cypress trees, with the minarets and towers of 
its many mosques, present a very attractive ap- 
pearance when viewed from the sea ; but all 
this seeming beauty vanishes on coming into 
the city. The Greeks and Franks occupy the 
part along the shore. A portion of the plain, 
and lower slope of the hill is the Armenian 
quarter. The Turks live behind them on the 
more elevated part, while the Jews occupy 
small spaces between the two nations. There 
are about 80,000 Turks, half as many Greeks, 
only 5000 Franks, twice as many Armenians, 
and some 15,000 Jews. Although each race 
lives exclusively in its own quarter, yet on the 
public streets they often mingle together, their 
costume and general appearance forming a 
striking contrast. The district inhabited by 
the Franks is the neatest and most regular por- 
tion : many houses are built of stoiie ; there 
are some fine shops ; but in other parts of the 
city the buildings are generally of wood, and 
the bazaars dark, dirty, and so connected with 
each other that when once a stranger enters, it 
is almost impossible to find his way without a 
guide. 

Some portions of the town appeared in 
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such a desolate condition, that our friends could 
not help noticing it. 

" I wonder what can be the reason ?" asked 
Fred. 

" The people here have suffered so much 
from fire and earthquakes that I suppose they 
have little ambition to make many improve- 
ments/' replied the Admiral ; " and thpse parts 
we noticed have been visited more frequently . 
in this way." 

"Yes, father, I remember," interrupted 
Alfred, " they told us, as we went through a-cer- 
tain quarter, that a terrible fire in 1841 de- 
stroyed 1 2,000 houses, and about five years later, 
a great earthquake overthrew many more, be- 
sides killing a number of persons." 

"Yes, Alfred," chimed in Fred, % " and- 
when they do not have fires or earthquakes, 
the climate is so unhealthy that plagues often 
break out, sweeping away hundreds of persons 
in a short time." 

" I have heard or read somewhere, that 
Smyrna was entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the year 178," said Sam, "but was 
rebuilt by Marcus Aurelius." 

As there was nothing particularly attractive 
in the city, our friends only stopped in the 
harbor a day or two, and having obtained a 
supply of fruits and fresh provisions, once 
more steered their course towards the east. 
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" I wonder who can tell me what famous 
place we will pass next?" said the Admiral, 
looking around among the young people stroll- 
ing on deck. 

" I believe I know/' replied May, quickly. 

"Ah, she's a sly little monkey," inter- 
rupted Fred ; " hunts up all these places as 
soon as we leave a port, so as to be ready to tell 
us where we are going." 

" Well, Mr. Fred," she exclaimed, " isn't 
that the best way to do ?" 

" Yes, indeed, May," answered the Admiral 
for him ; " you are sure then to learn all about 
it. Now, what is the next island, May ?" 

" I think it is Rhodes, sir." 

" That is right. Can you tell me for what 
it is famous?" 

" I do not think it is noted for anything in 
particular now, but many years ago it had a 
splendid harbor and strong forts." 

"Wasn't it there that one of the seven 
wonders of the world was found ?" interrupted 
Helen. 

" Which do you mean, dear ?" 

"I am not sure whether it was at this 
place, but one of the wonders is called the 
' Colossus of Rhodes.' " 

" Yes, it was the same," said May, " for I 
was talking with Miss Percy about it the other 
day." 
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"Well, what about this Colossus?' con- 
tinued the Admiral. 

" It was the great brazen figure of a man, 
stretching his feet across the harbor so that 
ships could pass between." 

" Do you know who made it, Helen?" 

" I cannot remember the name of the man, 
but I know the one who commenced it had so 
much money given to build it, and when he 
had the work only halftone, all the money 
was spent ; it troubled him so much that he 
committed suicide." 

" Yes, that is right ; but what was his 
name ?" 

" I believe it was Chares, father," replied 
Alfred, " and then it was. finished by Laches." 

" I know," interrupted May ; " they were 
twelve years in building the statue, and it cost 
over $300,000." 

" Can you tell how it was made ?" 

" I think, sir," replied Sam, " it was formed 
of different pieces of metal soldered together 
so nicely that you could hardly tell where they 
were joined." 

" Was it solid ?" 

" No, sir, for there was a winding stair- 
case inside leading from the base to the head, 
from which they could see Asia Minor." 

" How long did it stand ?" 

" Only about fifty years," said Hal ; " then. 
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it was overthrown by an earthquake more than 
200 years before Christ, and remained there for 
nine centuries, when it was sold by the Sara- 
cens to a Jewish merchant." 

" Yes, you are right." 

"Will we stop at Rhodes, father?" asked 
Alfred. 

" I hardly think it is worthwhile," replied 
the Admiral. " But did not the place after- 
wards become famous for something else?" 

" I think, sir," replied Hal, " some knights 
had their headquarters there." 

"Yes, Hal," interrupted Fred, "they were 
the Knights of St. John. Don't you remember 
they had to leave Palestine, where they went to 
fight the Saracens, and landing at Rhodes, 
took possession of the island, after having 
driven out the Greeks and Saracens. Their 
Grand Master, Villaret, assisted them to gain 
the victory, and it was so complete that they 
held it for about two hundred years." 

"What was this Order of St. John?" 
asked May. " I always like to hear about 
knights ; they are so brave, noble, and splendid 
every way." 

" I don't know as I can tell you all about 
them," said Will Ledley, "but I remember 
they were not knights at first. I believe the 
Order commenced some time in the middle of 
the eleventh century, when' there were a good 
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many Italian merchants living at Jerusalem." 

'*That is where the pilgrims used to go 
so much then, wasn't it?" asked May. 

"Yes, and it was for these Christian pilgrims 
that the merchants opened a kind of asylum 
where they could find a safe shelter. ' 

44 Would the Mohammedans let them?" 

* 4 Yes, Helen, for the sake of the mer- 
chants, the Caliph gave the permission. They 
had a chapel near the Holy Sepulchre, besides 
two more attached to hospitals : one for the 
men, the other for women. That for the men 
was dedicated to St. John, a very good and 
holy man, who had protected the Christians 
three or four hundred years before, when the 
Saracens oppressed them." 

"Oh! now I remember something about 
it, Will," interrupted May, " and didn't soma 
of the pilgrims turn nurses, and remain in the 
hospital ?" 

" Yes, May, and that was the way the Order- 
commenced ; they were so kind and good 
to the poor Christians during the Crusades 
that some of the wealthy men among them 
gave valuable presents of land, money, etc., 
and before long the Order became very rich 
and powerful." 

' 4 But I always thought the Knights of St. 
John were soldiers," said Helen. 

" They did become so after a while," con-* 
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tinued Will, " but at first were a kind of re- 
ligious people. Peter Gerard was the Rector 
of the hospital at the time of the First Cru- 
sade ; he formed an order, and all the members 
made vows that they would always remain 
there to take care of the poor sick in and 
around Jerusalem." 

" Did they wear a military dress?' 

" No, May, only a plain black robe with a 
sort of white star or cross having eight points; 
this was fastened on the left breast. Gerard 
was made their first Superior, and they flour- 
ished so well in Jerusalem that he established 
houses throughout various parts of Europe. 
They attended hospitals there, the same as had 
been done at first in the Holy City." 

" How long did their founder live ?" asked 
Fred. 

" I believe he died in 1118. Raymond du 
Puy, a Frenchman, succeeded him. He liked 
military life so much that he managed to have 
the members take a fourth vow, by which they 
could fight to defend their religion." 

" War was so much the fashion then that 
I don't think he had much trouble in doing 
this/ said Hal. 

"Oh! no. They called their head man 
'.Grand Master,' instead of Superior." 

" I believe I would have liked that title 
better," suggested May. 
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"Why so, dear?" asked the Admiral. 

" Oh ! I don't know exactly, only it sounds 
sort of grand and splendid, and I would have 
liked it better to be both a soldier, as well as 
a nurse. I'd be so tired shut up in a hospital 
all the time. I am glad they made the change. 
But go on, Will, please tell us some more." 

There was a general smile at May's frank 
simplicity, but she was too much interested to 
notice it, and Will proceeded. * 1 

" Well, they- chose Raymond as their first 
Grand Master, and having made this change in 
the Order, many more joined it, as they liked 
the idea of belonging to one that was military 
as well as religious. From that time it seems 
as if they were always at war with the Saracens. 
In one of these battles the Knights were driven 
from Acre, one of their strongholds , they took; 
refuge in the Island of Cyprus — " / 

"We shall pass that on our way to* 
Palestine, '* said May. 

" Before this they had always fought oh 
land, but as they were situated now, of course 
vessels became necessary to convey the pilgrims 
to the Holy Land, and so they began to form a 
navy : soon they were as distinguished for their 
bravery on sea as they had been on land. After 
some years they drove the Saracens from that 
very Island of Rhodes we were speaking of, and 
held it for two hundred years." 
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" Were they not sometimes called Knights 
of Rhodes?'* asked Fred. 

'* Yes, and afterwards Knights of Malta, 
too, because they took the island and fortified 
it so well, that although the Saracens twice 
brought all the forces they could muster 
against it, yet they were obliged to retire with 
great loss." 

"Was Malta a beautiful place?' 1 asked 
Helen. 

" No, indeed, nothing but a pile of rocks, 
so that I have often wondered what could have 
induced the Knights to live there." 

" I guess because it could be so strongly 
fortified, suggested Hal. . 

"Very likely/ continued Will. "Bat 
after enjoying a great reputation for two or 
three centuries, some began to be jealous of 
their power and influence. Their greatest 4 
enemies were among the Revolutionists in 
France, and while Bonaparte was on his way to 
Egypt he seized Malta without * leave or 
license/ Russia protected the Order as well as 
she could, the Czar Paul being Grand Master, 
but from that time it began rapidly to decline, 
and now little remains of it." 

" I wonder if it will never come back to 
what it was before/ said May. "I hope so, 
at least. I wish the Knights were in Jerusa* 
lem now." 
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" Why, dear?" asked the Admiral. 

" Because if anything happens while we 
are there, they would take such good care of 
us. 

" I guess we shall manage to get along, 
Dumpy,*' remarked Fred. "I'll see that you 
are all right." 

" Do you think you would be a match 
for the Saracens if they should take a fancy to 
pounce upon us ?" 

" I could tell better if I had tried them, 
but we Christians have fixed matters with them 
so that I don't think they'll do us much harm." 

"You say, Fred, I always ask all sorts of 
zigzag questions ; I suppose I do, for I pop 
them out of my mouth as fast as they pop in 
my head, and I was just wondering if there 
was any other Colossus besides the one at 
Rhodes, that we were talking about awhile ago." 

•• I don't know, May , can't remember hear- 
ing about any. Did you, Sam ?" 

"Oh, yes, Fred; they were quite common 
among the Greeks and some other people, 
although the one across the harbor was the 
largest of all.'' 

" Where were the rest ?" asked May. 

"There were a great many in Egypt. 
You've heard of the famous Memnon, haven't 
you ?" 

"The one that made music at sunrise?" 
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"Yes, May; well, that was a Colossus, 
about fifty feet high. Then Xerxes carried 
away one from Babylon, called the statue of 
Belus ; it was of pure gold, and about twenty 
feet high." 

" How splendid it must have been T 
"Then, you remember Semiramis, don't 

you ?" 

" Seems to me I've heard the name, but I 
can't tell anything about him." 

" Him ! Semiramis wasn't a man," ex- 
claimed Helen, laughing; " don't you know we 
saw a beautiful picture of her at Naples, and 
Miss Percy related her history." 

" What ! was she that great queen that 
lived two thousand years before Christ ?" 

"Yes, May, she governed the Assyrians, 
and was something like Zenobia." 

"Oh! yes, I remember now: well, what 
about her, Sam ?" 

"They say she erected three golden 
statues of their gods: the first was twenty 
feet high, the second stood with a serpent in 
her right hand and a sceptre in her left ; the third 
sat in a golden chariot: in front of her were 
two lions, and at her side two dragons, all of 
solid silver. Before the statues was a gold 
table forty feet long and fifteen wide ; on it 
were placed two urns, two vases, and three very 
large cups, all of gold." 
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" I wonder what they were there for ?" 

" Perhaps for the gods to use, May, when 
they wished to drink or take some perfumes." 

" How strange they could have been so 
wise in almost everything, and yet so foolish 
about their religion." 

" Yes, indeed. But there were a great 
many more Colossi : one of the most famous 
among them represented Minerva ; it was made 
of gold and ivory, and thirty-nine feet high." 

" I remember about a sculptor, who lived 
in the time of Alexander the Great," inter- 
rupted Hal. " I suppose he wanted to compli-* 
ment the King, so he proposed cutting a statue 
of him out of Mount Athos. 

"Well, did he accomplish it?" asked 
Helen ; " of course, I might know he couldn't 
do such a ridiculous thing." 

" It wasn't so very ridiculous," chimed in 
Alfred, J* for I read once of a sculptor who 
really did cut a mountain two miles high so as 
to represent Semiramis with all the ladies and 
officers of her court." 

" Well, that is a funny idea," exclaimed 
May, laughing ; u indeed, I really never would 
have thought of honoring a person in that way. 
But that was ages ago; no one now-a-days 
would dream of such a thing." 

" But you missed it there, Dumpy," inter- 
rupted Fred. ' For it wasn't very long ago. 
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that people not only dreamed, but seriously 
thought of cutting Mt. Simplon, one of the 
Alps, into the figure of Napoleon Bonaparte. ' 

"Is that so Fred' 

" Well, it isn't so very strange after all," re- 
marked Helen, "when you come to think 
about it. It's a grand idea, if it could be done. 
I should rather think it must be rather hard 
work." 

" I suppose any one who undertakes it must 
go on the principle of Napoleon's motto," said 
the Admiral, " which was : ' Nothing is impos- 
sible to him who wills.* " 

" Do you think that is true ?" asked May. 

" Yes, to a certain extent, although there 
are of course limits to it; but it's time now for 
evening studies," and with that word the 
young people started off for their books, and 
were soon busily engaged. 



«> 



CHAPTER XI. 

A STORM— SAM JONES. 

One day succeeded another, with no spe- 
cial event worthy of note. The Neptune, still 
strong and true, bore her precious freight of 
human lives towards Acre, the port where they 
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ttended to await the company from the other 
de of the Isthmus. 

" I wonder what is the matter with the 
dmiral to-night ?" said Sam, as our friends 
ere leaving the supper-table, a few days after 
le conversation just related. 

" Why, Sam, what do you mean ?" asked 
on, who- just then passed along. 

" I don't know exactly, but he looked 
oubled about something ; remained at table 
lly a few minutes, then hastened on deck, and 
•on went to his state-room, but in a little 
tiile came out and looked more worried than 
en" 

u Don't know, Satti ; he has a heap to think 

>out, taking care of us all — p'raps he's getting 

ed of it, or is afraid something may happen 

the Neptune if he lets those strange people 

ke it," replied the old sailor. 

" No, Don, I guess that isn't it, for he 
ten talks it over with us and thinks it a good 
an. Maybe a storm is coming." 

"Shouldn't wonder — wind's rising — blows 
etty brisk , they often come on in a jiffy here. 
vc been pretty nigh wrecked just in this spot, 
ore times than you are days old. Won- 
jr he don't tell me, if that's it. You're 
mnger than I am, Sam ; just go and look 
the barometer, and that'll tell the story 
raight." 
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Sam was gone but a few moments, when he 
hastened back, saying : 

" Oh ! Don, it is falling fast ; there's no time 
to lose if we wish to save ourselves. I'll call 
the others/" 

"Just be quiet, boy; take it easy — youll 
make nothing by being in a hurry. 1*11 go to 
the Admiral and officers for orders. Strange 
I didn't see it before, but Jack and Jill were on 
the look-out ; guess they missed their reckon- 
ing — they ought to be sharper than that. You 
call about half-a-dozen of the coolest middies, 
and we'll do our best ; don't take the fiery 
ones, they'll do more harm than good." 
i: Don soon found the Admiral, who had 
already issued some orders, and was then in 
search of the faithful old sailor. 

" Now, Don," he said, " I leave the matter 
to you ; it looks as if we had a hard tussle be- 
fore us with wind and wave. Say nothing to 
those you do not need — nearly all are in the 
cabin.'* 

"Aye, aye, sir, trust it to me — I've 
weathered many a rough sea just here ; guess 
we'll be all right by morning." 

" God help us, Don, if we are not," was 
the Admiral's reply, as he withdrew to the cabin, 
where he well knew his presence would soon 
be needed. Don meanwhile gave a few brifef, 
brisk orders to have everything taut and snug 
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about the ship, but in spite of all, the wind 
suddenly rose to a violent gale, the masts 
creaked and bent, some of the sails were torn 
into ribbons; the Neptune lurched almost on 
her beam-ends, as one moment she seemed 
about to be plunged into the roaring abyss 
below, while the next she was tossed upon the 
top of a mountain-wave, as if she had been 
only a feather — so great was the fury of the 
storm. 

Meanwhile what was going on in the cabin ? 
•When the Admiral entered, he found a merry 
party chatting and laughing as if nothing was 
the matter. But as Helen caught sight of her 
father's anxious face, she ran towards him, 
exclaiming : 

"What is the trouble, father? — are you 
sick? What can'I do for you ?" 

But before he had time to reply, the 
striking of a heavy sea against the vessel 
caused such a shock that all sprang to their 
feet, crying out : "A storm ! Oh, we are lost ! 
What shall we do ?" 

And they began to run wildly from one 
side to the other, the little ones crying bitterly 
as they saw the troubled faces around them. 

"Be calm as you can," replied the Admi- 
ral. '* Our danger is indeed great, but our very 
safety depends upon your presence of mind. 
Remain quietly here ; everything is being done 
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for our protection. We can only commend our- 
selves to the care of the great Ruler of storm9 
and tempests. He is the Master of the Uni- 
verse. In His care we are as safe upon sea as 
on land. His protection will be in proportion 
to our trust and' faith. If the worst comes to 
the worst, we can but meet our fate with resig- 
nation and confidence in His infinite mercy. 
By morning the storm will have subsided, when 
we shall either be in this world or the other* 
God grant that it may be well with us, what- 
ever our fate shall be." 

How many earnest prayers were then 
offered, that if possfble they might be preserved 
from so great danger. The night indeed was 
fearful, — of course, no one could rest. Many 
times did it seem as if they would be submerged 
beneath the mighty waves ! How bravely did 
those noble sailors and middies work with their 
officers ! All the pumps were constantly in u£e,« 
such was the flood of water pouring into the 
vessel ; and only when they were so exhausted 
as to be taken almost fainting from their post, 
would they yield the place to another. 

The Admiral seemed to be everywhere at 
the same moment. Where the danger was 
greatest, or need of help most urgent, would 
his noble form be seen, breasting wind and 
wave and lending a hand to those in distress. 
Once a heavy sea, sweeping over the vessel-' 
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threw him suddenly down, and for a moment 
the officers and middies thought he had been 
carried overboard . A sudden cry, " He's gone, 
he's gone ! — our brave and noble Admiral ! Oh ! 
save him, save him !" And with the word, a 
dozen manly sailors were ready to throw them- 
selves into the angry waves to rescue one they 
loved so well. But before they had time to 
carry out their plan, Mr. Lawrence sprang up, 
saying : 

" Thank God, I'm safe, though it was a 
narrow escape." 

Next to the Admiral, no one worked 
more bravely than our friend Sam Jones. 
He seemed, though a boy, to have the 
strength of a man — to be here, there, and 
everywhere at the same moment. When 
others were exhausted and obliged to give 
up, still on he worked, with the same 
cheerful courage, having a kind word for all, 
and a smile of hope when others were ready to 
despair. 

Morning came — it did not dawn, for 
black night seemed to have shrouded the 
heavens, — and gave less reason for encourage- 
ment than ever. Before this, the Admiral 
would say : 

" Let us work on at the pumps, my boys. 
Morning will bring a calm after such a fearful 
tempest," but when their anticipations were dis* 
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appointed, even the old sailors seemed to think 
all hope was gone. 

" Where are we, sir?" asked Sam. 

" God only knows/' was the reply. " We 
have been so driven out of our course, it is 
impossible to take a reckoning ; our helm is al- 
most useless, so that we can only let the wind 
take the Neptune as it pleases, and do our 
best to keep from sinking." 

" Aye, aye, sir ; we can't give up the ship. 
If we take to the life-boats it would only be 
safety for a little while and then — " 

Sam did not finish the sentence; he could 
not find the heart to say what he felt, as well 
as the others, that death awaited them 
after that. At first the ladies and children 
in the cabin seemed so terrified as to be 
almost helpless, but as they heard the pumps 
constantly working, and knew how hard those 
brave sailors and middies — some of the latter 
their own flesh and blood — were toiling for 
them, they roused themselves, and felt there was 
work for them as well as for others. They 
prepared hot drinks, dry clothing, and other 
necessaries for those who from time to time 
were brought in exhausted by their labors. 
Being thus refreshed, and taking a little rest, 
they would soon be able to return and take 
the places of others who also needed attention. 
Earnest prayers v/ere continually offered by 
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all, and at length, He who is full of love and 
mercy could not longer resist the urgent sup- 
plications of His children. Towards noon of 
the second day, Don suddenly called out to 
the middies : 

"Take courage, my boys — work at the 
pumps a little longer ! I believe the wind's 
shifting ; it can't be in a worse quarter than it 
has been, so a change must be for the better. 
The old Neptune will come out all right, thank 
God, and we'll see land again. Til run up a 
few fresh sails when the sea settles a little, 
then we'll take our reckoning, and when we 
find out where we are, all will be right with us." 

At the good news the young middies gave 
three hearty cheers, and worked with fresh 
courage, though it seemed a moment before 
that they had nearly exhausted their strength, 
and must give up. 

Don was right — the wind changed to a 
favorable quarter — the heaving, roaring, surg- 
ing waves seemed to have spent their fury, and 
as if angry at their want of success in burying 
the noble vessel in the depths of the sea, 
gradually became calm, and with a deep, sullen 
sound, retired from the scene of the mighty 
conflict. If there were ever grateful hearts, 
they could be found in the cabin of the Nep- 
tune that night ; for although the change took 
place about noon, yet many hours passed 
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before our friends felt they were really safe. 
All were so worn out that rest for mind and 
body was the chief thing desired. Short 
watches were appointed for the night, so that 
all might have some repose. The morning 
dawned bright and beautiful, and at a late 
hour our friends assembled in the cabin to 
discuss their plans for the future. 

The Neptune hadsuffered severely, bearing, 
many a proof of the terrible conflict through 
which she had passed. The torn sails, broken 
masts, and general disorder everywhere, were 
in striking contrast with her general neat and 
trim appearance. 

" Well, Admiral," said Mr. Prescott, " where 
do you suppose we are ?" 

" Indeed, sir, it is difficult to say ; we have 
drifted so far out of our course that I hardly 
know, but I will soon try to find out. Had it 
not been for the storm, we should have been at 
Acre by this time." 

" That is where we are going to meet the 
people from Asia, is it not ?" asked May. 

"Yes, dear," replied her father. 

"Did you .ever think," she continued, 
"how fortunate we had been until now in: 
escaping storms ? When there have been any, 
it was just after entering or before leaving a 
port." 

" That's so, Miss May," interrupted Don. 
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I've been on many a voyage, yet never had 
so much fair weather and good sailing as since 
we left America ; but we've had to rough it 
pretty well this time, to make up for our good 
luck." 

44 Did you really think we would be lost, 
Don?" asked Helen. 

44 Well, to tell you the truth, miss, I 
thought the odds were terribly against us 5 
'twas about as bad a gale as I ever weathered. 
These storms come up so sudden like that — 
you're caught before you have time to know 
anything about it. I guess it was the Admiral 
and Sam, with the help of God, who saved the 
old Neptune." 

"Yes, Don, and you too," interrupted 
May : <4 how Could you work so long without 
stopping to rest, Sam ?" 

" Oh ! I don't know exactly, only when 
we have something worth working for, we can 
always find the strength for it." 

" But you might have killed yourself doing 
so much." 

"That would have made but little differ- 
ence, if I could only have saved the Neptune 
and those in it." 

44 But little difference, Sam !" exclaimed 
Helen ; " what do you mean ?" 

44 Only that I should then have had a chance 
to show how grateful* I am for what you have 
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all done for me. I've often wished I could 
prove it in some other way than by words — 
and so when the storm was really on us, I 
thought, now's the time or never ; and I deter- 
mined if the old ship went down, it shouldn't be 
because I didn't try to save her ! so I suppose 
this thought gave me more strength than I 
ever had before." 

Although the last was said in a low tone, 
yet the Admiral overheard it — and going to 
Sam, he added, as he placed his hand on his 
shoulder : 

"Well done, my boy — your bravery and 
noble conduct deserve more than our thanks. 
I gladly place you first on the list for promo- 
tion, when you enter the regular naval service. 
Remember your debt of gratitude, as you call 
it, is now fully cancelled — and all of us in return 
feel deeply grateful for your efforts to serve 
us." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Sam, as his lips 
quivered with emotion. " I did nothing but 
my duty." 

Before he could say any more, officers, 
middies, and sailors waved their caps, giving 
three hearty cheers for " Sam Jones, the brave 
sailor !" 

" And allow me to thank you one and all," 
continued the Admiral. " for the prompt and 
efficient service you have rendered during the 
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past few days. But let us not forget to return 
our most grateful thanks to the great God who 
has so wonderfully protected us." 

"Sit down, Sam," said Hal, who noticed 
that he was turning very pale ; " you are tired, 
I know, and ought to rest. Don't you want to 
turn into your hammock for a while?" 

"Oh, no, Hal, thank you — I just feel a 
little faint, that's all; don't mind it," he added 
in a lower tone, as he saw several looking 
towards him. Just then May caught sight of 
the pale face — she sprang up quickly, and taking 
his hand, which he drew away as if even the light 
pressure of her fingers caused him pain, ex- 
claimed : 

" What is the matter, Sam ? I know you are 
sick. Your sleeve is all wet too, and you put on 
a dry jacket only a little while ago, — have you 
hurt yourself?" And May placed her hand 
tenderly on his pale face, and looked earnestly 
at him. 

" Oh ! it's only a scratch I got when the 
jib-boom struck me ; I believe I wrenched my 
arm a little too, and it gives me a twinge now 
and then — but never mind. I suppose the ban- 
dage I tied on came off; Til go to my hammock 
and fix it again." 

"No, Sam," she continued. "You won't 
do any such thing — you'll stay just where you 
are. Please come here, Dr. Harris, and see 
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what's the matter with Sam — I know it's more 
than a scratch." 

The Doctor did not require a second sum- 
mons. A single glance was sufficient to assure 
him that something serious must have hap- 
pened. He drew a lounge up to the suffering 
boy, and having carefully arranged some 
pillows on it, assisted him to lie down. Even 
that slight movement made his face two or 
three shades paler, proving that his sufferings 
must be very great, although he tried so hard 
to conceal them. A glass of wine revived him 
when the surgeon said : 

" Now, Sam, let me see what you've been 
doing to yourself," and taking his knife, he 
prepared to cut open the sleeve of his jacket. 
Sam, observing that several of the ladies and 
children were gathering around him, made a 
sign to the Doctor, who said : 

" Just step aside, ladies, if you please ; this 
boy needs all the air he can get. It may be as 
well for you to go into the state-room until I 
fix him up a little." 

They all retired except Mrs. Prescott, who 
replied: 

" Doctor, you know I am Sam's mother 
now, so I beg you to let me remain ; perhaps I 
may assist you." 

" Very well, Mrs. Prescott ; please give me a 
little warm water, bandages, camphor, and wine." 
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They were quickly brought. The skilful 
surgeon removed the sleeves, laying bare the 
mangled arm, all torn and bleeding. Accus- 
tomed as he was to the sight of wounds, he could 
not but exclaim : 

<: Why, Sam, my boy, what does this mean ? 
Gashes to the bone — a broken arm and dislo- 
cated wrist — why did you not tell us before ?' 

•* I thought it was not worth while to make 
a fuss about a trifle, — but is it so bad as that ? 
It was dark when it happened. I fell from the . 
mast as I tried to reef a sail, and struck heavily 
against some sharp iron. I had only time to tie 
my handkerchief around the arm, for it was the 
time when most help was needed — oh dear !' 
And the poor boy sighed sadly, while the big 
tears forced' their way through his closed 
lids. 

" Never mind, Sam," said the Admiral, who 
just then came in. " Dr. Harris will soon set 
your arm, put on the splints and bandage it up, 
so you will not suffer so much. Keep up 
your courage a little longer." And he gently 
smoothed back his hair from the cold, pale 
face. 

" It was not the little pain that made me 
sigh, sir, but the thought that I must be laid up 
idle and useless for so long a time." 

*• Don't let that trouble you for a moment, 
Sam : you have done enough to deserve a good 
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furlough from duty. Make yourself easy on 
that point." 

The skilful surgeon quickly closed the deep 
wound, and said : " Now, my boy, I must set 
this broken arm— -you will have to suffer some, 
but I'll be as gentle and quick as possible. 
Perhaps you would like a little chloroform ?" 

A look of contempt passed over his face, 
as he replied : 

"Oh ! no, sir ; do your duty as a surgeon, 
and Til do my part as a brave boy." 

A compound fracture, as well as disloca- 
tion, rendered the operation long and difficult; 
but Sam kept his word nobly. With firmly 
set lips and closed eyes, not even the slightest 
movement betrayed the intense pain he must 
have endured. When all was over, and the last 
bandage properly adjusted, the Admiral said* 

" Well done, my boy, you stood the fire 
well — like a brave soldier. I'm proud of you." 

Sam smiled faintly, as he replied : " Thank 
you, sir." 

'• Now, Mrs. Prescott," remarked the Doctor, 
" if you'll bring us some fresh clothes, we'll 
make Sam a little more comfortable." 

"Yes, indeed," was the ready answer, 
" y ith all my heart ; he shall have them at once." 
Carefully did the kind and motherly lady 
bathe his hands and face, smoothe out the 
tangled hair ; the wet and soiled clothes were 
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soon changed, a little wine, and afterwards 
quiet sleep, brought back some color to the 
pallid face. When Sam awoke, much refreshed, 
all were eager to see him and express their 
sympathy for his sufferings. He had a pleasant 
smile and word for all, said " it was only a 
trifle — not worth half the trouble they took." 

Sam, as we know, had always been a 
favorite with every one, but now all seemed 
anxious to prove their love by some kind at- 
tention. He was never alone ; each one regarded 
it as a privilege to sit by his side and read 
some book, talk with him, or do a little favor. 

" Indeed," said he one day, as several came 
to him after dinner, " I am really afraid you will 
kill me with kindness." 

"No danger, Sam," replied Will Ledley. 
" You can stand a good deal more yet, I guess, 
and live through it. It's just fun for us to be 
here, I can tell you. Fred, Alf, Don, and I keep 
the watch to-night, and we've coaxed the Ad- 
miral to let us divide the time between you and 
the Neptune, for I know you don't sleep much 
at night, do you ?" 

" Not a great deal, but I won't hear to 
you're staying with me ; I don't need anything.' 

"Well, what if you don't? It must* be 
itiigty hard for a fellow to lie all night in the 
dark — your arm boxed up so you can't move it, 
I'll bet, every joint in your body dancing with 
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pain. I know I'd have thrown myself overboard 
long ago, and let the fishes make a supper of me 
at once." 

" Oh, I guess not, Will ; you can stand 
most anything, when you make up your mind 
to do it." 

" Well, may be so, but anyhow we're go- 
ing to stay with you to-night — nolens, volens. 
Besides the Doctor said your arm must be kept 
cool or else inflammation would set in, and then 
you'd have a harder time than ever. We'll keep 
the bandage wet with cold water, and try to 
make you as comfortable as possible." 

" Thank you, Will. It's too bad to give 
you so much trouble, but there don't seem any 
help for it." 

" Yes, Sam, it's a heap of trouble to be sure," 
chimed in Alfred, with pretended gravity; 4 * I' 
wonder who it was that waited on Hal and my- 
self, a few weeks ago, when we were laid on the 
shelf for a while, not only one night, but a good 
many, and — " 

" Nevermind, that's over and done with — 
not worth mentioning." 

" Well, Sam, if it isn't worth mentioning, 
neither is this, so we're even, for you know < it's 
a poor rule that don't work both ways.' But 
good-bye, I must be off till night-watch begins. 

" Good-bye, Will. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ACRE — THE MAMELUKES. 

Many days of patient endurance on the 
part ot Sam, as well as constant tender care from 
his kind nurses, were necessary before he was 
able to leave the bed, for an intermittent fever 
had been added to his sufferings, making him 
very weak; but as one end of the cabin had 
been assigned him for " headquarters, ,% — so the 
middies called it, — he always had sufficient to 
divert him. Even Harry, Lillie, and the other 
little ones were glad when they could stay with 
Sam, whose stock of funny stories and patience 
seemed never exhausted. 

At length the invalid was able to sit up 
for a short time, then to walk around a little, 
although the motion of the vessel made it 
difficult for him to put on his " sea legs,'* as he 
said. A good constitution, however, gained the 
mastery, and he so far recovered as to resume- 
his studies, although regular ship's duty was 
deferred for some time longer. 

11 To-morrow we shall sight Acre, — so says 
the Admiral/' remarked Hal one day, as several 
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were on deck preparing for the noon observa- 
tion. 

" I am glad and sorry both," replied Fred. 

" How so ?•' 

" Why, Hal, I am glad, because we shall 
have a chance to see so many interesting and 
wonderful things, and then again, I'm sorry, for 
we'll bid farewell to the Neptune, and perhaps 
never see her again ; she's proved true and 
faithful to us, and it seems like parting with an 
old friend." 

" That's so, Fred, but don't borrow trouble 
before it comes : we'll hope for the best and be 
prepared for the worst. I wonder if the people 
from Asia will be there waiting for us?" 

" I hope so," said Alfred, " then there'll 
be no delay. So far we've had such a run 
of good luck in our travels, that we couldn't 
wish for better; don't you think so, Fred?" 

" Yes, but somehow it seems as if we were 
going to begin an entirely new life, and enter 
another world, — I believe everything, every- 
body, and every place will be so different from 
any experience we have had as yet." 

" I think so, too, in many things, but Con- 
stantinople has given us a little taste of Asia, 
so we can form some idea of what is before us. 
After all the greatest pleasure will be that we 
are going to new places and scenes. If they 
were to be like those we have already passed 
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through, half the fun would be gone. To tell 
you the truth, I anticipate more in visiting 
Asia than I ever did in going to Europe, and 
certainly we couldn't have asked a better voyage 
than we have had so far." 

" Yes, Sam, that is true," replied Will, " and 
as long as we have our Admiral with us, may be 
sure of as good a time as any one could possibly 
have. But here he comes for the reckoning." 

So saying, the young middies advanced to 
meet Mr. Lawrence, arranged the papers and 
instruments, and were soon busily engaged in 
their calculations. 

The next morning, as had been expected, 
Acre was in sight. But when they drew nearer, 
the prospect was not very promising ; it 
seemed like any ordinary Turkish village. 
May Prescott was decidedly disappointed — 
which, as usual, she did not fail to make 
known. 

" Well, I declare, Helen, who would have 
thought Acre was such a place as this ?" 

" It is strange, May; I expected to see a 
grand city with two or three walls around it, 
strong fortifications, heavy gates, sentinels and 
soldiers everywhere, and — " 

"Where did you get such ideas, dear?" 
asked the Admiral. 

''Why, father, every history I have ever 
read had so much to say about Acre. It was 
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Acre at the beginning, Acre in the middle, and 
Acre on to the end of the chapter." 

*' Well, what did it say about the city?" 

" Oh ! I don't know as I remember exactly 
all that was told, but I think the Knights of 
Malta held it for many years, and in the 
time of the Crusades that famous Saladin, and 
afterwards Richard the Lion-hearted, fought 
bravely there." 

" And didn't Napoleon have something to 
do with the place too ?" interrupted May. 

" Seems to me he did, but I can't tell what 
it was. Sam knows most everything, he can 
tell us quick enough ; here he comes. Sam, 
what did Napoleon have to do with Acre ?" 

" Don't you remember, Helen, he tried to 
take it, brought his best troops thfcre and at- 
tacked the garrison eight times, met the 
famous Mamelukes in eleven encounters?" 

" And did he succeed ?" asked May. 

''Although he did not, yet perhaps he 
might if the English had not helped the be- 
seiged, but both united were more than a 
match for the famous French troops, and so 
Napoleon was compelled to retire." 

" Have there been any other battles since 
then ?" 

" Oh, yes, the Turks fought among them 
selves, when the town was almost destroyed 
by fire and plunder, but it has been rebuilt, 
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and so well fortified that it would be hard 
work to take it." 

" I wonder if there is much to see in the 
city?" continued May. 

" Have patience, Dumpy," replied Fred, 
"and you shall soon find out. Jack and Jill 
are preparing to lower the boats for a trip to 
the city, and if you wish to go, now is your 
chance." 

"I believe I would rather wait until 
another day." 

<4 Why so ? I thought you always wanted 
to be the first on an exploring expedition." 

" So I do sometimes, Fred, but as only a 
few of the officers and middies form this party, 
I think I will wait for the ladies." 

" All right, I'm off ; just please bring me 
my game-bag and rifle — I'll do as much for you 
some time." 

" Yes, indeed ; are you going hunting ?" 

" Not exactly on a regular hunt, but tic 
Admiral says there is fine shooting on some of 
the islands around here ; I thought luck might 
show us a good covey, then we could bring 
you all fresh game for supper, and perhaps 
some new specimens." 

" Oh ! that's good news, Fred ; do try and 
get something, for they say we shall find more 
wonderful things in Asia than we have yet 
seen," 
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The hunting equipments were soon brought, 
and the boats filled with the gay party. 
The lessons of the morning were quickly 
dispatched ; then Miss Percy said to her pupils : 

"This would be a good time to commence 
arranging your museum, aquarium, etc., for 
we do not know how soon we shall be obliged 
to leave the Neptune." 

" That is true, Miss Percy," replied Helen ; 
" but we shall need some help and direction, 
too. Sam has not gone to-day ; I know he'd be 
just the one. I'll ask him." 

As usual, he was ready and willing. While 
they were waiting for him, May said : 

" I wonder how it is that he can always 
help any one who asks him. No matter how 
busy he is, whether at lessons or on ship's duty, 
I never knew him to refuse when asked a favor." 

"I've noticed that too,' replied Miss 
Percy, " and one day I teased him a little 
about it, told him he need not do everybody's 
work as well as his own, that we could manage 
without his help, etc." 

" How did he like that ?" asked May. 
"Oh, he took it all very good-naturedly, 
but did not say very much." 

" I caught him one day nicely," interrupted 
Alfred, " for I was determine to find out 
whether it was natural for him to be so awfully, 
terribly obliging." 
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" Well, did you find out, Alf ?" 

" Yes, Helen, at last, though it took a good 
deal of pumping before he would tell me the 
secret, but it was such a good one, that I be- 
lieve I'll tell you, but give your words to 
keep it." 

" Well, we'll do ourbest ; at least we promise 
to keep it as well as you have,*' replied May, 
laughing, "and won't tell, for sure, where we 
learned it." 

"All right, then. Well, Sam said he had 
noticed how sort of unpleasant it was, when 
one person refused to do a favor for another, 
or at least, did it so unwillingly that it was 
almost worse than to have said ' no* outright ; 
he always felt like knocking such a person down, 
and after thinking over the matter a long time, 
made a sort of bargain with himself, that when- 
ever he knew a person wished something done, 
he would not Qnly do it cheerfully ^nd quickly, 
but even get the start of him before he had a 
chance to ask." 

" But when he had his own duties to attend 
to, what then ?" 

" I asked him that, Helen, and he said we 
often imagine we have too much to do to lend 
a helping hand, just because it gives us a little 
trouble ; for at the very time we think so, if 
something was to be done that we really liked, 
we could easily make all the time we needed." 
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" Yes, Alf, that's true," said May, " I know ; 
for the other day, mamma asked me to fix up the 
state-room ; I didn't feel just in the mood for 
that kind of work, so I told her I had my 
lessons to learn. I suppose she thought if that 
was the case she wouldn't urge me ; but instead 
of going to my studies at once, I spent more 
than half an hour at the aquarium, and then 
when I went for my books, found mamma had 
just finished putting the room in order. I felt 
very much ashamed, for I knew she was not 
quite well, and that was one reason she asked 
me. Then when I told her all about it, she said : 
4 We can always find the time for what we wish 
to do. " 

" I believe Sam is about right,". continued 
Alf ; " I told him it must be mighty hard to be 
so very obliging always — but he said not at all* 
after the first tew times : for it got to be a sort 
of habit, so that it was really harder to refuse 
than to grant a request : though, for my part, 
I don't exactly see how that can be. I've often 
thought, since we had the talk, I would try it, 
but I'm afraid I haven't the courage." 

" Courage for what, Alf ?" exclaimed Will 
Ledley, who just then joined the group. * I 
thought you said the other day you were not 
afraid of anything." 

"Yes, Will, so I did, but when it comes to 
the pinch, find out I'm not as brave as I 
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thought." He then proceeded to relate their 
conversation, when Will added : 

" I guessed as much before you told me — 
Sam's a sort of odd piece any way, but a 
splendid fellow after all. His plan is not so 
bad as it might be. I've half a mind to try it 
myself, but the mischief is, if I once com- 
menced, I'd be ashamed not to put it through/' 

" But it will be your own fault if you 
don't," rejoined Miss Percy. " What Sam has 
done you all can do." 

"Yes 'em, that's true — I'll think about it 
awhile, make up my mind, and then if I decide 
to try it, will put it through, whatever it may 
cost me. ' 

44 Good for you, Will," replied Alfred. " I 
like your pluck. Let me know if you succeed, 
and perhaps I'll try too ; but here comes Sara 
himself. Now what's the order of the day?" 

" I don't know exactly ; they said some of 
the young people here wanted me. What can 
I do for you ?" 

" If you can spare the time, Sam, we thought 
it would be a good day to commence fixing up 
our curiosities," replied May, u for the Admiral 
says we must pack away all that are hot alive 
as closely as possible, and arrange the others so 
they can be easily attended to." 

"Yes, indeed, I was thinking of that very 
thing a little while ago, and as we all have a 
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share in the business, must each do our part of 
the work." 

Soon those who were " off duty" might be 
seen busily engaged among tanks, bottles, jars, 
boxes, cases, etc. A general review of all 
the specimens took place. Those that had 
changed so as to become worthless, were cast 
aside, to be replaced by others, fresh and 
perfect. Of course, all could not be completed 
at once, but a good beginning had been made, 
and Sam gave them so many ideas regarding 
the arrangement of the specimens, that May 
and Helen were able to work by themselves 
when others were not free to help them. 

The return of the boats in the evening was 
hailed with joy. The party had succeeded in 
finding excellent game, sufficient for a fine sup- 
per, to which all did ample justice. When it 
was over, and the party assembled in the cabin, 
Helen said : 

" Please tell us, father, what you saw to- 
day, and all about your trip. What does Acre 
look like? And what kind of people live 
there ?" 

" Well, dear, I am afraid I cannot tell you 
much about the place, or its people either, for 
some of the middies spent the day in hunting, 
while the gentlemen went with me to find out 
what we could about our friends, that-are-to be, 
across the Isthmus. We saw enough, however, 
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to be sure that Acre is well fortified, and in 
much better condition than some other Turkish 
villages." 

44 1 suppose, father," interrupted Alfred, 
" the inhabitants want to keep it well prepared 
for any attack that may be made, for you 
know there have been so nrany great battles, 
they cannot tell any moment what foe may 
come down on them.' , 

" Vety likely, Alfred ; but as the people 
seemed friendly, we had no difficulty in gaining 
admittance, especially as I was furnished with 
letters to the Sheik, as they call him, a sort of 
governor. I did not, however, have the pleasure 
of seeing the gentleman, as he was absent from 
the city ; but one of his officers, to whom I was 
directed, received my papers, and showed us 
all necessary attention. Of course, we inquired 
first for the agents of the shipping company to 
whom we had been referred for information re- 
garding our Asiatic friends. After some delay, 
we succeeded in reaching their office. I pre- 
sented my card to the porter ; he handed it to an 
elderly gentleman whom I could see in the next 
room, as the door was left open. He gave but 
one glance at it, came directly out, greeting me 
as cordially and kindly as if we had been old 
friends." 

44 Was he an American, father?" asked 
Helen. 
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'• No, dear, but he understood our lan- 
guage well enough to converse quite fluently. 
He seemed to know all about our plans, and 
was daily expecting the company from Asia : 
made many inquiries regarding America, 
seemed much interested in our improvements, 
especially railroads, telegraphs, etc., and wished 
they could be generally used throughout Asia/ 

" But why can they not ?" asked May. 

" The character of the people, and the state 
of subjection in which they are kept, render it 
very difficult, if not impossible. You have little 
idea of the misery and degradation of the 
population generally; I fear you will see many 
things to make you shudder with horror. After 
some conversation, during which the usual pipes 
and coffee were served,' we took leave of our 
host, having obtained a promise that he would 
send us word as soon as the people from Asia 
arrived. We then strolled through the town, 
which is inhabited by Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
Franks, and a few English and Americans, each 
having separate districts allotted to them. 
We lingered a short time in that quarter 
which had witnessed the terrible conflict of the 
French with the Mamelukes. Even now bones 
and balls are found there ; I believe some of 
the middies brought away a few of the latter." 

" But the Mamelukes, Mr. Lawrence ?" ex- 
claimed May. " I've often wondered who thejr 
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are ; somehow I used to think they were French 
troops, but now I know they are not, for Bona- 
parte fought against them." 

" But doesn't your history tell you anything 
about them ?" 

" It speaks of their being very brave and 
always fighting, but I don't remember that it 
says who they were; do you, Helen?" 

"No, May, but I'm pretty sure they are 
Turkish soldiers. Perhaps Alfred can tell us. M 

" I read the other day in one of Scott's 
books something about them. Let me see: 
here is the very thing, I'll read it to you — it's 
only a short paragraph. It was when Napoleon 
met them for the first time on the march from 
Alexandria to Cairo, as he invaded Egypt. It 
says : * The whole plain was covered with Mame- 
lukes, mounted on the finest Arabian horses, 
and armed with pistols, carabines, and blunder- 
busses of the best English workmanship ; their 
plumed turbans waving in the air, and their 
rich dresses and arms glittering in the sun. 
Entertaining a high contempt for the French 
force, as consisting almost entirely of infantry, 
this splendid barbaric chivalry watched every 
opportunity for charging them, nor did a single 
straggler escape the unrelenting edge of the 
sabres. Their charge was almost as swift as 
the wind ; and as their severe bits enabled them 
to halt or wheel their horses at full gallop, the 
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retreat was as rapid as the advance. Even 
the practised veterans of Italy were at first 
embarrassed by this new mode of fighting, 
and lost several men, especially when fatigue 
caused any one to fall out of the ranks, in which 
case his fate became certain. But they were 
soon reconciled to fighting the Mamelukes, 
when they discovered that each of these horse- 
men carried about him his fortune, and that it 
not uncommonly amounted to considerable 
sums in gold.' " 

"They must have been splendid soldiers," 
said Hal, when Alfred had finished reading. 
44 Napoleon himself could not but admire frhem, 
for I remember he said once, if he could unite 
the Mameluke cavalry with the French infantry, 
he would soon be master of the world." 

" Yes, indeed," rejoined Alfred, " and when 
the great battle of the Pyramids was fought, 
7,000 of them dashed right and left into the 
French lines, rushing with their horses against 
the bayonets, throwing their pistols as they 
fired them against the heads of their enemies; 
but they were routed, and hardly a third es. 
caped." 

" But, Alfred, who were the Mamelukes?" 
asked Helen, 

" I believe the word itself is from the 
Arabic, and means a slave. They first appeared 
in Egypt about 500 years ago, were young 
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men from Asia, and belonged to that great 
tyrant, Genghis Khan, by whom they were 
taken captives in war. Having well trained 
them for fighting on an island in the river 
Nile, he sold them to those in need of good 
soldiers. They became famous for bravery, 
and were appointed the Sultaft's body- guard/' 

" That must have been a great honor, as 
they had been slaves before," said Helen. 

"Yes, so it was, but like other people, the 
more they had the more they wanted ; and as 
a new Sultan was appointed whom they did not 
fancy, they took the matter into their own 
hands, put him to death, placed their com- 
mander on the throne, and for one hundred 
and fifty years managed the affairs of the 
country to suit themselves. Although their 
power was checked for a time, they still had 
some authority, for Egypt was divided into 
twenty-four provinces, and a Mameluke placed 
at the head of each one. They also had the 
privilege of choosing the Governor of Cairo, 
an officer of great power." 

" That must have been a good arrange- 
ment,*' said Fred. 

"So it would seem," replied the Admiral, 
" as it limited the power of the Pasha, the head 
man of Egypt ; but it has proved just the re- 
verse, for the people are kept in a condition 
worse than slavery. In fact, I would rather 
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be a slave than an Arab subject, for I should 
then b$ sure to be taken care of; but if I was 
the latter, the little food and clothing I might 
earn could be taken from me by any one who 
was stronger than myself, without the hope 
that justice would ever give them to me 
again." 

"Are the Mamelukes now in the country, 
sir?" asked May. 

"I think it was about the year 1811 that 
Mahomet Ali, the Pasha, invited some four 
hundred and seventy of their chiefs to attend 
a grand festival in the citadel of Cairo, and 
having closed the gates on them, ordered his 
soldiers to fire. Only one of the beys escaped, 
by leaping with his horse over the ramparts. 
There was then a general massacre of all the 
Mamelukes in Egypt ; a few escaped to Nubia, 
but did not long exist as a body, and are now 
entirely swept away." 

" I am glad you told us so much about 
them," replied May, "for I always wished I 
knew who and what they were." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE " HERCULES"— LAST 
DAYS ON THE NEPTUNE. 

It WAS only two or three days after the 
conversation related in the last chapter, that 
a messenger from Acre hailed the Neptune, 
desiring to go on board. He was sent by an ; 
agent whom the Admiral had visited, and an-, 
tiounced the arrival of those expected from 
Asia, who would do themselves the honor of- 
waiting upon the commander and officers of 
the Neptune at whatever time they might name? 
As all were anxious to conclude the arrange- 
ments as speedily as possible, the next day 
was appointed for the conference. Having re- 
ceived his answer, the messenger took leave, 
without further ceremony. 

" Well, it has come at last," sighed May. 

" What do you mean, Dumpy ? What has 
come ?" 

"' Why, Fred, the time for us to go and 
leave our dear old Neptune." 

" Now, honey, don't fret and worry about 
it ; let's get to work and help fix up the good 
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old ship, make her look as trim as possible." 

" Are you going to put on her ' Silver 

Wedding dress?' " for so they called their new 
sails. 

" Yes, once more, and then the Admiral 

says we must pack them away until we come 

back." 

11 Can't we take them with us for the other 
vessel ?" 

" Why, you little goose, how -do you sup- 
pose we can carry those heavy sails ? Sometimes 
we'll. go horseback, or on the donkeys ; then 
again we'll have to foot it, and wouldn't we 
look fine lugging those sails about ? We may 
be thankful if we can take things that we really 
need." 

"Oh! dear, what'll I do? I had planned 
taking so many little treasures, and wouldn't 
for the world leave them here." 

" Well, you may as well come down first as 
last from your high notions ; there's no help 
for it." 

May was silent for a moment, then brighten- 
ing up a little, replied : 

" Oh, well, ' if it must, it must.' I'll make the 
best of it, and perhaps there may be some kind 
friend among the Asiatics who will look after 
my treasures a little." 

" I shouldn't wonder, Dumpy, for you have 
a sort of way of getting round people, so they 
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will do almost anything you wish. But now 
let's work more, and talk less." 

" I'm ready, Fred ; what shall we do first ? 
Oh ! I know, I'll go and help mother and some 
of the rest to put the state-rooms and cabin 
in order. You and the other middies can attend 
to your part of the ship." 

" All right ; we can straighten things to-day, 
and after the company has been here to-morrow 
we'll pack, etc." 

All being very busy, the day quickly passed. 
Preparations for their visitors were completed, 
and the next morning about ten o'clock they 
arrived. The commander of the " Hercules" 
was an elderly gentleman between fifty and 
sixty years of age, with long beard, dressed, like 
the officers who accompanied him, in flowing 
robes, turbans, sandals, etc. Two or three 
ladies with their children were also included in 
the number, besides an interpreter, although 
the Captain himself spoke English a little. A 
. salute from the Neptune welcomed their guests. 
They were presented by the agent whom the 
Admiral had met before in Acre. The usual 
greetings were exchanged, and out of regard to 
their customs, coffee and pipes were offered, 
as also ottomans for their use. They seemed 
particularly pleased with these attentions, and 
soon a cordial feeling was established on all 
sides. After remaining in the cabin for some 
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time, the Admiral conducted his guests over 
the Neptune, explaining the general arrange- 
ments adopted by the company. They were 
pleased to find many conveniences and improve- 
ments before unknown to them, and which they 
were only too glad to adopt. The Admiral 
explained their manner of life, object of the 
expedition, etc., and requested the middies to 
go through some exercises for the entertain- 
ment of the guests. 

The fanciful rigging also pleased them 
much, especially when they were told its history. 
After dinner, as the gentlemen assembled on 
deck, leaving the ladies in the cabin, Admiral 
Lawrence said : 

" Now, my friends, you have seen our 
house ; do you think it will answer your pur- 
pose? — for I wish everything to be perfectly 
satisfactory before we conclude any arrange- 
ment." 

" You are right there, sir," replied Abou 
Hadjar, the Captain. " Everything that we have . 
seen is all we could desire. But that is only 
half of the business : now you are 'to conclude 
if the Hercules will answer your purpose as 
well:' 

" I might decide better, if I could see the 
vessel, but as that cannot be, must depend upon 
you for a description." 

" I have already anticipated your wisht* 
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for we have brought drawings of it, which will 
give you a pretty correct idea of what you are 
to expect." 

One of the officers then presented plans 
of the Hercules. The vessel was somewhat 
larger than the Neptune, but lacked many con- 
veniences to which our friends wer$ accustomed. 
On the whole, it was much better than they ex- 
pected, from what they had heard of Asiatic 
sea-craft. 

" This will answer our purpose very well," 
replied the Admiral, after a careful examination. 

"■I suppose you wish to take possession of 
it at once," said Abou. 

" If it is in safe hands, we prefer waiting a 
while, so as to travel first through Palestine." 

Very good, very good, sir ; that will suit 
me exactly, for although the Hercules is in 
sailing order, yet, if there was time, I wished 
some changes to be made, and have it more 
convenient for you — indeed, I am more anxious 
than ever since I have seen the excellent ar- 
rangements on your own vessel. I should be 
sorry to have anything lacking on my part in 
this exchange." 

"Very well,'Captain, you can do as you 
wish," replied the Admiral, " while we take our 
trip through the Holy Land." 

"One thing more, sir," rejoined the Captain; 
"it you have any suggestions to make in the 
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way of improvements, etc., please state them 
frankly, and I will give orders accordingly." 

" You are very kind ; I thank you much, 
and will mention one or two points that occur 
to me, on condition that you take the same 
liberty regarding the Neptune." 

" I will certainly do so," replied Abou, 
" since there are of course some things a Turk 
Would need that an American might not, 
and also others you require that we would 
not." 

These few points were quickly settled to 
the satisfaction of both parties, and after some 
further conversation the gentlemen rejoined the 
ladies in the cabin. 

li Well, dear," said the Admiral to his wife, 
" how do you all get along ?" 

" Oh, very well ; some of us, you know, have 
picked up a few Turkish phrases, our visitors 
understand a little English, and so we manage 
to carry on some kind of a conversation." 

" That is right ; I am glad you are so happy 
together. Even the little ones, I see, are good 
friends already," he added, turning to a group 
of children playing and laughing merrily at 
the other end of the cabin, as if they had 
always been acquaintance. The playthings of 
the Neptune's children amused their little 
visitors very much, while in return they could 
show tricks and games to Harry, Lillie, and 
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the others, which afforded them as much 
pleasure. The cabinet and aquarium, of course, 
were not forgotten, «and proved attractive to 
all, both old and young. As they were look- 
ing at the curiosities, the Admiral said : 

" Now, Captain, to the young people this 
is the most valuable part of our ship's cargo, 
and has been the cause of much perplexity 
ever since we thought of leaving the ship." 

"How so, sir?" 

"Of course they could not take them 
away, and to tell you the truth, they feared 
something might happen if left behind:' 

" Do not be troubled, my friends," replied 
the Captain, kindly, as he turned towards them. 
" Your treasures will be as safe in my hands 
as in your own. I am only too glad to have 
them left here, for I am much interested in 
natural history, and as I see many specimens 
which are new to me, I can have an opportunity 
of examining them at my leisure. They shall be 
well cared for. On board the Hercules you 
will also find a small collection taken from the 
Asiatic woods and waters, which are at your 
service." 

"And may we take care of them for you, 
sir?" asked May, her bright face growing 
brighter at the thought of fresh curiosities. 

"Certainly, my dear," was the "ready 
answer. 
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"There is one thing I have omitted to 
mention," rejoined the Admiral, "and that 
is regarding the crew. As you have already 
learned, we are our own sailors — and although 
not as expert as some who have had more ex- 
perience, we depend mainly upon four faithful 
old tars who have seen a good deal of service, 
and are really worth a dozen ordinary sailors. 
Now, as they understood the navigation of 
the Mediterranean perfectly, and your crew 
are probably more familiar with the Asiatic seas, 
it occurred to me that an exchange would be of 
advantage to both parties ; that is, you can 
retain Don, Jack, Jill, and Louey, and we will 
keep your sailors. What do you think of the 
plan, Captain?" 

" Capital idea, just the thing," was the 
reply ; " ours are trusty and well tried — having 
for years been in the service. It's a good thing 
we did not bring them with us. I thought it 
best to learn your arrangements first. Now, I 
believe all is settled — the contract only remains 
to be drawn up, and as that must be done be- 
fore a sheik, if you will meet me to-morrow at 
Acre, we will conclude the matter at once." 

Everything now being settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties, the guests took leave^ 
exchanging good wishes and the hope of soon 
meeting again. As our friends stood on deck 
watching the departure of their visitors, May said:. 
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" How much more time have we to remain 
here, Mr. Lawrence ?" 

44 Let me see," he replied ; " this is Thurs- 
day; on Monday morning our new acquaintances 
will come, bag and baggage, to take possession 
of the Neptune. We shall remain with them 
until the next day, when our new life commences, 
being then travellers on land as well as water." 

" But, father," exclaimed Helen, " how can 
we manage to travel, thirty or forty of us to* 
gether? We shall make a caravan all by our 
selves." 

"Well, Helen, to tell you the truth, that 
has puzzled me a great deal, but after thinking 
the matter over for some time, I have come to 
the conclusion that it may be more convenient, 
for us to divide into bands of eight or ten, and 
as there will not, of course, be time to visit all 
places of interest in Palestine, each division can 
take a different route. We will have a general 
place of meeting, as our headquarters, in some 
large city, to which we can return within a* 
certain time. Now, by this plan, we shall be» 
£kble to see and hear from each other, and when. 
we meet can relate our adventures." 

" That will be the next thing to having 
really visited the places ourselves, won't it,* 
father?" interrupted Helen. 

" Yes, dear. I hope all of you like the ar- 
rangement?" . . ., 
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"Oh, yes, sir," exclaimed May, " that is 
just the very thing." 

" Of course," continued the Admiral, " we 
shall be obliged to stay in Acre a few days, 
make some necessary purchases, our arrange- 
ments, etc." 

" And what place shall we have for head- 
quarters, father ?" asked Alfred. 

" Supposing we take the most interesting 
city in Palestine." 

" Oh ! yes, indeed," quickly replied May, 
"but which is it?" 

" Oh, Dumpy, don't you know that ?" con- 
tinued Fred. 

" I suppose it must be Jerusalem, though 
I'm not sure ; but I don't know of any other." 

"Well, guess we'll take that, until we find 
another," remarked Mr. Prescott. 

"And shall we all go there first, Mr. 
Lawrence ?" asked May. 

" I do not think that is necessary. Each 
company can as well st^rt from Acre as any 
other place, and then meet at Jerusalem. I 
can find out from persons in Acre where we 
shall have the best accommodations in Jerusa- 
lem. I will go there directly with my division 
of our forces, have everything in- order for the 
others when they choose to come." 

" But how are our parties to be formed, 
father ?" asked Alfred. 
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u I think four divisions will be sufficient ; at 
the head of each a ship's officer can be placed 
as a sort of guide or captain — that is, Mr. 
Prescott can have one division, Dr. Harris an- 
other, Captain Ingals a third, etc." 

"And you the fourth, Mr. Lawrence," in- 
terrupted May, "or rather," she added, laugh- 
ing, " the first, for you made a mistake in 
counting. But now the next thing is, who are 
to go in these different bands? — that's a great 
item with me." 

" And with all of us, too, I guess," inter- 
rupted Fred ; " for we'd like to know who are 
to be our companions." 

" Well, that is rather a hard matter to 
settle ; who would you take, May, if you had 
your choice ?" 

" Indeed, I hardly know; I like them all so 
well, that if it came to choosing I think I'd take 
every one." 

" Now, May, you know that can't be ; so 
you'd best give up your wish," said Helen, " and 
let father choose for us." 

" Indeed, I'd rather he would than not." 

After somefuther discussion, it was finally 
agreed that the Admiral, with his family, Mrs. 
Prescott, May, and the little ones, should go 
direct to Jerusalem, making short excursions in 
the vicinity, while each of the other three 
officers, with some middies, would make longer 
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trips through the country. This arrangement 
was generally approved, and the necessary pre- 
parations made accordingly. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FAREWELLS. 



A FEW moments after the conversation 
just related, Mrs. Prescott, with May, were 
busily engaged packing, when the former sud- 
denly stopped as if listening, and said : 

" Hark, what is that noise ? It sounds like 
some one sobbing." 

"Sure enough, so it does," replied May. 
" I wonder what it can be?" 

" I know," lisped T.ilLie, looking up rather 
sadly; "it's Dora, trying cause-r-'cause — " 
Then she hesitated. 

"'Cause what, Lillie?" exclaimed May. 

"'Cause — 'cause why, I don't know what 
for — and when I tease her to tell me, she 
only tries and tries the harder, hugs and 
squeezes me so tijjht that I can't hardly 
breave." 

" Poor thing ! — perhaps she's sick," said 
Mrs. Prescott, kindly. " I must go and see ; I 
thought she had looked rather sad lately." 
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Mrs. Prescott went to the store-room, and 
entered so quietly that Medora did not notice 
her approach. The Italian woman had com- 
menced preparations for dinner, but for a time 
seemed to have forgotten her task; she was 
leaning against the window that opened to the 
sea, looking earnestly out, as if thinking seri- 
ously, while now and then the heavy sigh that 
seemed to come from the depths of her heart, 
and big tears that trickled down her cheeks, told 
the conflict going on within. Mrs. Prescott 
watched her for a few moments ; then going 
up quietly, touched her gently on the shoulder, 
and said : 

" Why, Medora, what are you doing ? I'm 
afraid dinner won't be ready if you don't 
hurry." 

She turned quickly round, brushed away 
the tears as if nothing was the matter, saying : 
"Ah, si, Signora, me forget," and was soon 
busy with her pastry, etc. Mrs. Prescott still 
lingered, opening a drawer here and there, 
moving the dishes as if looking for something, 
all the while keeping her eyes on Medora, who 
seemed to make great efforts to control herself, 
but in spite of all, sobs came quicker, tears fell 
faster, and finding her efforts of no avail, 
she yielded to the strong emotions of her 
passionate nature, and wept as if her heart 
would break. 
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"Why, my poor Dora," said Mrs.Prescott, 
tenderly, as she smoothed her hair and tried to 
console her, " what is the matter ? Are you sick ? 
Tell me what troubles you." 

It was some time before the sorrowing 
Italian could control herself sufficiently to reply: 

" Me no sick — no one trouble me — me make 
trouble for me, Signora." 

"Then tell me what it is; perhaps I can 
help you." 

"Ah! no, Signora, no one help me but 
the good God ; I tell Him all." 

" Yes, Dora, that is right ; you may be sure 
of comfort there, and yet, while you go to the 
good God, you can tell me also." 

" Ah ! Signora, it is for I leave you !" 

" What ! leave us, Dora — how so ? We can- 
not part with you. Aunt Cilly, you know, is 
gone ; who will take care of us all, if you leave ? 
Do you not like to stay with us ?" 

" Si, si, Signora, oh ! so much, but, oh ! my 
Italy, my home, me love that too ; me go — me 
stay — me know not what to do," and again she 
sobbed as bitterly as ever, until Mrs. Prescott 
felt her own tears gathering, from sympathy 
with the poor woman. 

" Never mind, Dora, don't cry : we will meet 
the Neptune again at Gibraltar, and then if you 
wish you can easily go to your home. I promise 
to send you safely there." 
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" Ah ! si, Signora, si, you too good to me ; 
but my Guidi too, he go? We may not come 
to Gibraltar." 

44 Yes, Medora, Guidi must go with us. If 
either of you are. sick, we will care for you as 
we always have." 

" I know ! I know, Signora, but if I die, if 
Carl die before we come to Italy, dear Italy, — 
how then we do? M 

" Never fear, Dora, the good God will take 
care of you both ; if you die, I will be a mother 
to yonr Carl, he shall be my own, and then as 
long as you live you shall find a home with us." 

44 Thanks, thanks, Signora !" exclaimed the 
grateful Italian, as she fell upon her knees and 
threw her arms around the neck of her kind 
mistress. " You too good to me — God bless 
you and your family." 

After a little more consolation on the part 
of Mrs. Prescott, and strong expressions of 
gratitude from her faithful servant, the two 
separated — both hearts filled with happiness and 
sunshine ; for our own joy and peace are never 
greater than when we have been the means of 
imparting it to others. 

The next day the final contract was duly 
" signed, sealed, and delivered." Nothing now 
prevented the Neptune's company from taking 
their departure from Acre, which they did at the 
time appointed, many a sigh and tear from both 
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old and young proving how sincere was their 
regret in leaving so true and tried a friend as 
the ship had proved thus far. 

And here, dear readers, must we too leave 
you for the present. We trust your journey, 
ings with us in past days have been so pleasant 
that you will gladly join in our trip through 
the Holy Land and other parts of Asia, — a 
country so filled with wonderful and interest- 
ing scenes, both in its present condition and 
past history, that each step we take will be to 
us "a new and glad surprise." 
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